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OUR DEBT TO HORACE MANN’ 


By Dr. AGNES SAMUELSON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, IOWA, AND PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


His Puace IN History—FATHER OF OUR 
AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


GEORGE WASHINGTON is known as the 
Father of Our Country; Horace Mann, as 
the Father of Our Common Schools. Both 
were builders. The one, with his contem- 


poraries, founded our free government; the 
other, with his contemporaries, developed 
our free school system. The one created a 
new social order based upon human rights, 


dedicated to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, and characterized by its faith in 
the common man and a determination to 
give him equality of opportunity. This new 
program in government, sometimes called 
‘“‘The American Dream,’’ is America’s 
unique contribution to history. The other 
found the way to make that dream come 
true. He laid the foundations for the sur- 
vival of that democracy through making 
education and culture available to all and 
not just the luxury of the few. Washington 
advoeated institutions for the diffusion of 
knowledge. Mann labored to _ establish 
them. 

That Horace. Mann was one of the three 
great builders of our nation was voiced by 
Francis W. Parker in 1896. He described 
Washington and Lincoln as the highest 
types of heroism, patriotism and wisdom in 


1 Address at the annual convention of the Iowa 
State Teachers Association on November 6, 1937. 


the great crises of republic-building; and 
Horace Mann as representative of the inner 
building which is the soul-development of 
the nation.” 

While the educator has not always been 
accorded as glamorous a place in the annals 
of history as the statesman or the patriot, 
will any one say that his part in building 
civilization is any less significant? Horace 
Mann was well known as a legislator and a 
reformer. His innovations in college ad- 
ministration were conspicuous. But his 
greatness rests upon his outstanding work 
in the advancement of universal enlighten- 
ment needed to fortify the democracy. 
That he is the greatest educator in Ameri- 
ean history is not disputed. 

He believed that the common school was 
the greatest discovery ever made by man 
and that the honor and prosperity of the 
state as well as the reformation and ad- 
vancement of the race depended upon edu- 
cation. He put it this way: 

All other reforms seek to abolish specific ills; 
education ministers to universal improvement. 
Other reforms are remedial; education is pre- 
ventive. 

Extensive programs of prevention are 
now being developed requiring enormous 
outlay—so important is it to prevent fire, 
accidents, disease, delinquency and crime. 

2 Francis W. Parker, Educational Review, June, 
1896, p. 65. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 















He looked upon education as the bulwark 
of our free government, and this conviction 
was not a mere gesture on his part. He 
gave himself and all he had to the advance- 
ment of education. Although he had to 
work against poor health, selfish interests, 
religious intolerance and lack of funds, he 
battled statesman, 
courage of a pioneer and the zeal of a cru- 
sader. He realized to the point of action 
that people could not govern themselves 


with the wisdom of a 


unless they were enlightened and given a 
chance to know moral, civie and cultural 
values. He was an example of the right 
man in the right place at the right time. 

His influence extended to other countries 
as well. The following tribute paid him by 
Laboulage in writing from France to Sar- 
miento of South America is typical of his 
fame abroad: 

It is the schools that will regenerate the world, 
and a day will come when it will be felt that Horace 
Mann is a truly great man and has been more use- 


ful to humanity than all the Caesars. 


SPoTLIGHTING His PLACE In History 

The place of Horace Mann in history is 
receiving special attention this year because 
of the This year 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of his 
crusading for the education of the masses. 


centennial programs. 


He became a missionary for popular edu- 
cation in 1837 when he left his career as a 
lawyer and as a legislator to become secre- 
tary of the newly ereated Massachusetts 
Board of Edueation. His work there and 
later as president of Antioch College has 
been more or less unsung throughout the 
century, but is now being rediscovered. 
American Education Week this year will 
be devoted to the theme, ‘‘Edueation and 
National Life.’ November 9, 
will stress the Horace Mann centennial. It 


Tuesday, 


will serve to remind us of the Herculean 
work done by the first great interpreter of 
education and our debt to him, to cause us 
to examine his contribution to history, re- 
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emphasize the place of education in our 
American life, recount a century of prog- 
ress and look to the future. 

There is a vast amount of new literature 
available for use in connection with Horace 
Mann programs and studies. The deeper 
you delve into it, the more impressed you 
are with his vision and leadership. Your 
own problems do not loom up as new or 
insurmountable. To my mind units of work 
on our school system should be introduced 
in the social studies program of our schools. 
Why not education as well as other units of 
government and modern life? Is it not as 
true now as when he said it: ‘‘ Education is 
our only political safety. Outside of this 
ark all is deluge’’? 


His CoNntTRIBUTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


While his renown rests upon his adminis- 
trative leadership, his writings are real 
classics. They reflect his unfaltering faith 
in education as the only sure guarantee that 
the promises of democracy may be kept. 
They reveal also his tireless efforts for the 
improvement of schools and teaching. 

A few quotations from his Common 
School Journal will serve to show how broad 
his conception of the purpose of publie edu- 
eation and how clear his understanding of 
what had to be done to secure good schools. 

First, as to the function of education: 
Have you read the book by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, entitled ‘‘The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy’’? It is 
a recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission. In it he defines the 
function of education as two-fold—intrinsie 
and extrinsic. The one is the obligation to 
preserve, enrich and make available to each 
new generation the funded wisdom, knowl- 
edge and aspirations of the race, to be true 
to the fiduciary trust imposed upon it to 
protect and create our rich heritage. The 


other looks to the improvement of our 
It means that education 


American society. 
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must stress social obligations and values, 
face realities and expand its program to 
meet new needs and conditions. 

The intrinsic function is larger than 
merely preserving the heritage of the past; 
it takes into account the creating and en- 
riching of that culture and inspiring each 
generation to write new chapters in the 
story of human progress. The extrinsic 
means that education must be socially as 
well as scientifically significant. It can not 
withdraw unto itself into an academic labo- 
ratory in a world of strikes, unemployment, 
liquor, war, and so on, enormous as are the 
technical problems facing education and 
necessary as it is to find the answers. 

Horace Mann did not use the same lan- 
guage as Dr. Beard, but he recognized the 
individual and social aspects of education 
in such quotations as these: 

The object of the common school system is to 
give to every child a free, straight, solid pathway 
by which he can walk directly up from the igno- 
rance of an infant to the knowledge of the primary 
duties of man. 

The great doctrine which it is desirable to main- 
tain and to earry out is equality of school privileges 
for all the children of the town, whether they be- 
long to a poor district or a rich one, a small district 
or a large one. 

It becomes . . . a momentous question, whether 
children in our schools are educated in reference to 
themselves only, or with regard to the great social 
duties and prerogatives that await them. 


There was nothing nebulous or fantastic 
in his conception of the purposes of educa- 
tion in our American life. Call them in- 
trinsic and extrinsic to-day, he sounded 
them forth a century ago. His perspective 
was clear as to the inseparable relation 
between democracy and education. It be- 
hooves us to be as clear in our thinking and 
doing. 


His Errorts To IMPROVE SCHOOLS 


He did not stop with lip service to high- 
sounding objectives. His writings show 
that he worked incessantly to extend educa- 
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tional opportunities and to improve teach- 
ing. Many of his ideas are accepted as 
modern to-day. In fact, his writings may 
well be considered the source from which 
many present-day ideals and accomplish- 
ments have been drawn. At least he 
touched upon many subjects that appear in 
our programs to-day. 

Only a few quotations can be cited here, 
but you will enjoy reading his reports to 
find more of them. Such subjects as larger 
administrative units, distribution of funds 
on average daily attendance basis, state aid, 
longer school terms, supervision of instruc- 
tion, need of libraries, compulsory school 
laws, teacher education, ample compensa- 
tion, professional teachers’ meetings and 
adequate school plant and facilities will 
eatch the eye of the administrative-minded. 
Those who work in the area of instruction 
will find just as many vital issues. He was 
the exponent of the child-centered school, 
the socialized classroom procedures, pupil 
participation and interest of the learner in 
those days of birch-rod discipline. He 
urged oral as well as written English, adap- 
tation of instruction to individual differ- 
ences, avoidance of verbalism, instructional 
aids, mental hygiene, music and _ health, 
pupil-growth and the substitution of 
pleasure instead of fear or reward as moti- 
vation for learning. 

Here are a few quotations selected as a 
sampling. He looked upon the teacher as 
the crux of the school and teaching as ‘‘the 
most difficult and the profoundest of all 
sciences’’: 

There may be a convenient room .. . suitable 
books, ample apparatus . .. with other desirable 
means of instruction . . . but if the school has not 
a good teacher—a life-giving and a light-giving 
head to apply, direct, and control all... you 
might as well close the doors and write ‘‘Teabod’’ 
on the walls as to attempt to do anything . . . for 
no glorious works will result. 


A teacher should thoroughly understand what he 
attempts to teach. How can he enrich and ferti- 


lize the minds of others if his own is uncultivated? 
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He understood the importance both of 
knowledge and skill in the education of a 
teacher. Never will I forget one of the first 
quotations about teaching I ever learned. 
It was one of his: ‘‘No unskillful hand 
should ever play upon the harp whose tones 
are left forever in the strings.’’ 

When it came to skill he had pithy things 
He looked upon the child as the 
Yall it child- 


to say. 
open sesame of a good school. 


centered, if you will, he plead for it a hun- 


dred years ago. He was talking about 
whispering when he said: 


In this, as in all of the cases, whether pertaining 
to the government or to the proficiency of the 
school, the teacher’s best resources—the only allies 
he can enlist who will secure for him the victory— 


are the pupils themselves. 


Wouldn’t he thrill over the pupil activi- 
ties of these days? 

He constantly stressed the necessity of 
improving instruction. He pointed out 
weak spots in the recitation, recognized the 
necessity of going from the simple to the 
complex, asked that questions be adjusted 
to meet individual capacities of pupils, and 
looked upon the recitation as a guide for 
learning instead of a restatement of what 
had been studied. 


It is not uncommon to give the mind of the young 
learner a continent for a single intellectual meal, 
and an ocean to wash it down with... . 

The first impressions of children on this whole 
subject of prompting answers, and of supplying 
solutions, can easily be shown to be illusory and 
false. The true question goes far deeper than the 
scholar’s appearance at the recitation. The recita- 
tion is only a means to an end. In itself, it is 
valueless. The only question of any importance is, 
what is the state of the pupil’s mind. Does that 
which he writes down upon his slate, or speaks with 
his tongue, come from his understanding; or does 
it only come mechanically from his fingers, or from 
his lips, by the dictation of another, and not from 


his own mind? 

He 
psychology in 
pleasure learning experiences: 


used the language of educational 


emphasizing satisfactory 
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Acquirement and pleasure should go hand-in- 
hand. They should never part company. The 
pleasure of acquiring should be the incitement to 
acquire. 

He would eliminate the word ‘‘task’’ 
from all lesson-getting and suggested that 
the hill of learning should not be pictured 
as rugged and repulsive in ascent. 

His remarks on motivation are also in 
order : 

How unworthy the sacred office of a teacher if 
he incites his pupils to effort only by displaying 
before them a brilliant prospect of worldly honors 
and distinctions. 

And listen to this—you who have ideas 
on the values of contests. He _ believed 
pupils should not be stimulated to advance 
by proffers of gain, fear or wish to excel 
others . . . that such incentives produced 
harm. He thought instruction should be 
granted as a boon and not a task forced 
upon the pupil. If rightly done, he agreed 
the learner would cling to his lesson as to 
the toy which he feared would be taken by 
his playmates. 

Emphasis upon growth and the education 
of the whole child—here it is: 

By growth, I mean that they pass out of one 
state into another, as a grain of corn grows from 
the embryo to the plumule, from plumule to stalk, 
to flowering tassel, and to the bountiful ear. 

In a good school all the faculties will be trained 
. . . the whole man will be cultivated—intellectual, 
physical, and moral—carry on the education of the 
whole personality all at once. 


With reference to the school plant, equip- 
ment and aids to instruction, he spoke 
freely : 


The building should be well furnished as well as 
well constructed. Let the playground be provided 
with simple apparatus for both boys and girls. 
Within doors, let the means and facilities for visi- 
ble illustration be multiplied and varied as possible. 
Introduce ideas through the imagination by means 
of visible forms ... blocks, maps, charts, dia- 
grams, landscapes, portraits illustrative of geog- 
raphy, history, and biography—a_ well-selected 
library for reading and consultation. 


Did you get his ‘‘visible illustration’’? 
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You perhaps call it ‘‘visual aids.’ Did you 
note his respect for libraries? 


Good books are to the young mind what the 
warming sun and the refreshing rain of spring are 
to the seeds which have lain dormant all winter. 


Here is another quotation: ‘‘Had I the 
power I would scatter libraries all over the 
land as a sower sows his wheat field.’’ 

As to the curriculum, he looked upon the 
three R’s as the means to the end, and not 
the end. 


Reading, writing, orthography, grammar, arith- 
metic, and geography are instruments of knowledge, 
not knowledge itself. The advanced character of 
the age and the wants of the rising generation 
require that other subjects be admitted—among 
them—mathematies, natural science, music, history, 
natural philosophy, science of the human mind, 
political economy, art of conversation and compo- 
sition, and government. 


As to health and physical education, he 
said: 

Soundness of health is preliminary to the highest 
success in any pursuit. 

There are ten professors of pugilism in our com- 
munity to one of physical education in our semi- 
naries of learning. 


We call them science, health, social 
studies, cultural and tool subjects, and so 
on to-day, but he had the idea of the bal- 
anced curriculum and its application to life 
situations, 

He did not omit the idea of world friend- 
ship : 

The human heart is not like a box, or a trunk, 
or a bag, which will hold just so much and no more. 
. . . The heart may be very small,—so small as to 
only embrace one’s self in its thoughts and de- 
sires ;—this makes a very mean selfish person. The 
heart may be enlarged so as to embrace a town ;— 
this makes a good townsman. Or it may take in 
one’s whole nation;—this makes a patriot.... 
Or it may embrace in its affections the whole uni- 
verse and the great Creator of it ;—this makes one 
God-like; and all the way, let me tell you, from the 
narrowest limit to the vastest expansion, its happi- 
ness will be in proportion to its enlargement. 


That character was the primary goal was 
said over and over: 
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Valuable as knowledge is, one thing is more valu- 
able—correct feeling and acting. It is vastly more 
important for children to be trained to feel and to 
act right, than to think profoundly and to reason 
clearly. We more need, for the public weal, good 
men than we need great men. In a good school, 
therefore, provision will be made for the cultiva- 
tion of the moral nature. It will be a capital fault 
if schools train the understanding and neglect the 
heart. . . . It should never be forgotten that the 
highest duty of a teacher is to produce the greatest 
quantity and purest quality of moral action. 


We hear a great deal about public rela- 
tions and interpretation these days. He 
realized how necessary it was to have 
cooperation when he said: 

All measures designed to promote education, 
must depend for their success, in this country, on 
the hearty cooperation of public opinion. It is 
only by enlightening and concentrating that opin- 
ion, that powerful effects can be produced. 


And so on and on. The quotations and 
comments could be multiplied. These are 
illustrative of the scope of his vision and 
ideas about the improvement of schools. I 
hope they have encouraged you to search 
for more of them. 


His RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IOWA 


This Horace Mann Centennial has special 
significance to our own state. In 1856, 
Horace Mann was one of three commission- 
ers to make a report to the Sixth General 
Assembly of Iowa. He had been invited to 
recommend the actions necessary for im- 
proving our school system. He laid down 
four principles: 


(1) That every Iowa youth is entitled to an edu- 
cation in the elements of knowledge with 
further facilities for those who desire them 
so that the state might profit from their 
services ; 

(2) that education should be a distinct and sepa- 
rate pursuit and business having its own 
laws and principles; 

(3) that material wealth should furnish the means 
for developing intellectual and moral power 
since it owes its existence to mind; 

(4) that three elements compose a perfect system 
of education—organizing, financial, and 
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educational, the first two being important 
only as they affect the last. 


He made two specific recommendations : 


(1) That the township system should be substi- 
tuted for the district system ; 
(2) that facilities for higher education should be 


made available. 
Our CONSECRATION TO DUTY 


We may well take to heart his ideas of the 
values of teachers’ meetings. He wanted 
them to be inspirational and_ practical. 
Here we are gathered at the largest session 
the Iowa State Teachers Association has 
ever held. Let us return to our posts of 
duty making his words a reality: 


The teacher who has met a hundred of his fellow- 
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teachers in a public assembly and has communed 
with them... goes back to his schoolroom with 
the light of a hundred minds in his head, and with 
the zeal of a hundred bosoms burning in his heart. 

May we also feel as he did when he ac- 
cepted the secretaryship that a path of 
usefulness is opened before us. Our paths 
are not always easy. There are many un- 
solved problems seeking answers. We must 
attack them in the same spirit of humility 
and consecration and skill and knowledge, 
if we are to be worthy of the same verdict 
at the hands of the future. ‘‘God grant me 
an annihilation of selfishness, a mind of 
wisdom, and a heart of benevolence.’’ We 
have hardly begun to appreciate his place 
in history and our debt to him. 


GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 


By Dr. GEORGE T. RENNER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND 
E. LORRAINE CONRAD 


TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY, BROOKLINE, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL 


In at least one respect, modern Americans 
are like the ancient Romans; they are geo- 
G. Wells com- 


ments upon the latter folk as follows: 


graphically illiterate. H. 


In one field of knowledge, particularly, we might 
have expected the Romans to have been alert and 
enterprising, and that was geography. Their politi- 
cal interests demanded a steadfast inquiry into the 
state of affairs beyond their frontiers, and yet that 
inquiry was never made. ... The Romans do not 
seem even to have acquired what manner of men 
wove the silk and prepared the spices, or collected 
the amber and pearls that came to their markets. 
Yet the channels of inquiry were open and easy.1 


In the end they seem to have paid the 
inevitable penalty for such ignorance and 
indifference. The modern American is not 
much better off, because in most instances, 
‘four high school graduates go into business 

1H. G. Wells, ‘‘Outline of History,’’ p. 461, 
Third edition, New York, 1921. 


with practically no knowledge of their own 
land or of other lands with whose workers 
they are obliged to compete. America is one 
of the few important countries today where 
these conditions exist.’’* Moreover, even 
though geographic inquiry should have been 
indispensable to the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire, it ‘‘would seem to be much 
more necessary to the citizens of a democ- 
racy today where every man and woman 
through his right of suffrage and his fran- 
chise to exercise it freely, must share in the 
responsibilities of government and interna- 
tional relationships.’’”® 


THE ROLE OF THE SocIAL SCIENCES 
In the present projects of economic planning, 
promotion of friendly foreign trade and coopera- 
2George J. Miller, Business Educ. World, Ser- 


vice Booklet No. 8, p. 32, New York, 1937. 
3 W. Elmer Ekblaw, ibid., p. 5. 
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tion, and revision of our social and political insti- 
tutions, a knowledge of the facts and principles of 
geography are indispensable; and unless our schools 
give our children the fundamental knowledge upon 
which they may specialize as they mature, the 
future is fraught with grave possibilities of dis- 
order and confusion.‘ 

It is, of course, pretty generally recog- 
nized that the task of creating an enlight- 
ened citizenry equipped with such funda- 
mental knowledge, and thereby of prevent- 
ing possible future disorder and confusion, 
falls squarely upon the social sciences. 
These latter have as an avowed major func- 
tion ‘‘the acquisition of accurate knowledge 
of, and informed insight into, man and 
society.” Furthermore, the declared pur- 
pose of instruction in the social sciences ‘‘is 
the transmission of such knowledge and 
insight, with the attendant skills and loyal- 
ties, to the individuals composing society.’’® 
Such a program would seem to be adequate, 
save for the fact that it has contained almost 
no geography; and this has been equally 
true whether the social sciences have been 
taught as separate subjects or as a unified 
or integrated study. In large part, this in- 
excusable neglect has been the result of the 
general geographic illiteracy in America, a 
matter which extends all too often to the 
social scientists and curriculum makers 
themselves. To an extent not easily deter- 
mined, it has also resulted from shortcom- 
ings on the part of geographers and teachers 
of geography in meeting current societal 
needs. 


THE NEGLECT OF GEOGRAPHY 


In the few instances where a real attempt 
has been made to incorporate geography 
into the social science program of the sec- 
ondary school, the resultant course of study 
has usually failed to provide any real geo- 
graphie values. This has undoubtedly re- 
sulted from unsound theory in course of 

4 Idem, Education, 265, January, 1935. 

5 Commission on the Social Studies, Am. Hist. 


Asn., ‘‘Conelusions and Recommendations,’’ p. 7, 
New York, 1934. 
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study making. It is usually assumed that 
a course of study in social science should 
be constructed by, first, setting up the objec- 
tives ; second, selecting the subject-matter in 
terms of these objectives; and third, devel- 
oping generalizations from this subject- 
matter. 

This is theoretically possible, but in prac- 
tice it can work only when those concerned 
are familiar with all the several social 
studies. Where those who set up the objec- 
tives or select the subject-matter are illiter- 
ate in one or more of them, there can usually 
result only a perpetuation of inadequacy. 
It is unquestionably owing to this fact that 
so much of the social science work in the 
high school lacks perspective and balance. 
It is here suggested that the only adequate 
procedure in course of study-making is to 
have stated in concise fashion the specific 
concepts developed by each of the social 
studies. After these have been tabulated 
and sorted over, then and only then can the 
objectives of a unified social science pro- 
gram be formulated. Moreover, subject- 
matter should be selected and arranged so 
as to develop those concepts inherent in the 
individual component sciences, rather than 
to meet objectives hurriedly set up from ‘‘a 
priori’’ reasoning. Incidentally, when the 
concepts developed by geography are listed, 
one finds almost invariably that they have 
not been incorporated in the course of study, 
but that their place has been filled by other 
things merely imputed to be geographic. 


Five GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 


Geography is one of the seven social 
sciences, and shares with the other six the 
task of studying man and society. Each of 
them brings to bear its own special view- 
point upon roughly the same field of facts. 
In so doing, they discover very different 
things about human life. Geography in the 
main studies society with the aim of discov- 
ering what adjustments mankind has made 
to the environment; that is, it aims to de- 








g 


scribe and explain the accommodations 
which man has made to area, situation and 
resources. This study of man’s relation to 
his environment is human ecology pure and 
simple, and hence a geography which fails 
to make man the center of attention is not 
geography in the modern sense. Geogra- 
phy as a school subject has not yet wholly 
crystallized in its detail, but it has matured 
sufficiently to reveal that its educational 
contribution lies in the cultivation of five 
definite fundamental concepts, as follows: 

(1) The concept of ecological relationship. 

(2) The regional concept. 

(3) The conservation concept. 

(4) The concept of landscape morphology. 

(5) The space concept. 

These five concepts are not of equal com- 
plexity, nor of equal value educationally, 
but secondary school education should pro- 
vide them all in varying measure, or else 
its deficiencies. At this point, the 
reader should be reminded that if geography 
in the social science program of the secon- 
dary school be slighted, then the citizen-in- 


face 


the-making fails to develop these fundamen- 
tal concepts. If he do perchance secure 
them later in life, they will amost invariably 
be rudimentary, distorted, and immature. 


The Concept of Ecological Relationship: 
The most important potential contribution 
of geography to the social science program 
is the idea that there are fundamental ‘‘re- 
lationships existing between natural envi- 
ronments and the distribution and activities 
of man.’’® Contrary to the notion so often 
fostered in the social studies class, ‘‘the 
activities and institutions of mankind .. . 
instead of being the inherent descriptive 
traits of society, are .. . merely external 
devices or forms adopted by man for adjust- 
ing himself to his natural environment.’” 

6H. H. Barrows, Ann. Asn. Am. Geog., 13: 3 
1922. 


’ 


7C. L. White and G. T. Renner, ‘‘ Geography: 
An Introduction to Human Ecology,’’ p. 11, New 
York, 1936. 
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As Wissler points out, 


Many social students and idealists resent the im- 
plication that cultures have such material bases. 
They say that to assume, for example, that coal has 
anything to do with the shaping and maintenance 
of art, religion, and so forth, is preposterous. 
But .. . there is no escaping the observed fact that 
each type of culture specializes in some natural 
resource and depends upon that resource for its 
continuance. The more complex the culture, the 
greater the number of natural resources linked to- 
gether, as coal, petroleum, iron, and copper in our 
culture. Thus... every type of human culture is 
by its origin fitted into a local environment, yet by 
specialization adjusted not equally to the whole 
environmental complex, but to a primary and pos- 
sibly a very few secondary natural resources.§ 


As long ago as 1911, Semple declared : 


Man can no more be scientifically studied apart 
from the ground which he tills or the lands over 
which he travels or the sea over which he trades 
than the polar bear or desert cactus can be under- 
stood apart from its habitat. Man’s relations to 
his environment are infinitely more complex than 
those of the most highly organized plant or ani- 
mal. ... The investigation which they receive in 
[the other social sciences] is piecemeal and partial. 
Hence all these sciences, together with history, so 
far as history undertakes to explain the causes of 
events, fail to reach a satisfactory solution of 
their problems largely because the [environmental ] 
factor which enters into them all, has not been 
thoroughly analyzed. Man has been so noisy about 
the way he has ‘‘conquered nature,’’ and nature 
has been so silent in her persistent influence over 
man, that the geographic factor in the equation of 
human development has been overlooked. 


These influences and relationships are not 
altogether obvious or simple matters. As 
Semple pointed out, ‘‘So complex are they 
that they constitute a legitimate and neces- 
sary.object of special study.’’® The obvious 
goal of such study is to lead the student to 
what is frequently called ‘‘thinking geo- 
graphically.’’ By this is meant chiefly the 
practice of thinking in terms of the relation- 
ships between man’s activities and the natu- 

8.Clark Wissler, Ecology, 5: 4, 315-316, October, 
1924. 


9E. C. Semple, ‘‘The Influences of Geographic 
Environment,’’ p. 2, New York, 1911. 
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ral environment, but there is also meant the 
habit of viewing all social phenomena 
against their areal setting or background.?® 

The Regional Concept: The really keen 
observer perceives that things do not occur 
separately upon the surface of the earth 


but that they everywhere fall into natural 
croupings. 

The objects which exist together in the landscape 
exist in interrelation. We assert that they consti- 
tute a reality as a whole which is not expressed .. . 
by the constituent parts separately, that area has 
form, structure and function and hence position in 
a system, and that it is subject to development, 
change, and completion.11 

Man, too, is a part of the landscape .. . he is 
part of the areal complex and he can not separate 
himself from it. The apparent separation of man 
frem the earth in the great cities is a dangerous 
illusion. Even cities must stand on the ground 
and be supported by earth resources. Any inter- 
ruption of the flow of traffic into the city quickly 
enough brings the urban dwellers face to face with 
their fundamental reliance on the land.12 


Thus, natural groupings in the landscape 
involve both physical objects and the asso- 
ciated human activities and institutions. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out, these 
natural groupings are more than the sum 
total of their separate elements, i.e., they 
possess definite patterns and take on dis- 
tinctive character. This phenomenon, we 
are wont to call ‘‘regionalism.’’* By its 
aid, the social scientist is enabled to divide 
any portion of the earth into units within 
each of which there are unique integrations 
of social and physical phenomena. Such 
units are known as geographic regions. 

The United States is actually a mosaic of 
several unlike regions (as indeed is the 


10 Richard Hartshorne, Social Education, p. 172, 
March, 1937, New York. 

11 C. O. Sauer, quoted in ‘‘ An Outline of Geogra- 
phy,’’ by P. E. James, p. 51. 

12 P. E, James, ‘‘ An Outline of Geography,’’ pp. 
353-354, New York, 1935. 

13 Technical Committee on Regional Planning, 
Nat. Res. Comm., ‘‘Regional Factors in National 
Planning and Development,’’ pp. 138-139, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1935. 
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world itself on a much more extensive 
scale). Within the entire realm of social 
science, therefore, there are few valid gen- 
eralizations which can be made for the 
United States as a whole; a statement made 
regarding one region has almost no validity 
when applied to other regions. In view of 
this, regionalism and the regional concept 
afford the only significant method of social 
analysis. It is, moreover, becoming gen- 
erally realized that many practical problems 
both in business and government can not 
be solved satisfactorily save in terms of 
regionalism. Sectionalism, which is and 
has always been a disturbing factor in 
American political life, represents’ simply 
the regional breakdown of laws and policies. 
It can be avoided only by harnessing the 
regional concept in state and federal policy- 
making and program-execution. In this 
connection, it is interesting to observe that 
the regional idea has become one of the 
principal bases in present-day city, state 
and national planning.** 

The Conservation Concept: Geography 
is, in considerable measure the study of 
man’s use of resources (area, situation and 
materials). The other side of this coin is 
conservation. This latter consists of dis- 
covering where resource use is actually mis- 
use, and the formulating of programs for 
wise resource utilization.’® 

The major facts regarding conservation 
have been known to geographers, economists, 
agronomists and other scientists for 75 years 
or more. Conservation has been a major 
national issue for 31 years, and the need for 
it has constituted a crisis for nearly a 
decade. So far, the high schools have done 
practically nothing with regard to this. 
Indeed, in all but a few instances they have 
ignored the matter entirely. One reason 
for this is that conservation is largely an 


141. W. Hoelscher, The Planners Journal, pp. 
72-73, May-June, 1936. 

15T. B. Augur, The Planners Journal, p. 73, 
May-June, 1936. 
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abstraction educationally until it is made 
part of a definite program of economic and 


regional geography.*® Since geography is 
largely neglected in our secondary schools, 
conservation, which must depend upon it as 
a vehicle, has had no chance to receive atten- 
tion. 

The Concept of Landscape Morphology: 
‘‘The technique of observations of the land- 
scapes in which we live or move has been 
too much neglected in all our curricula. 
Other subjects teach students to observe 
particular elements as trees, rocks, birds, 
and clouds; but only geography teaches to 
observe, comprehend, and retain the entire 
complex of the view, forests and _ fields, 
slopes, hilltops, and valleys, crops, factories, 
railroads, and homes.’”** Indeed, geogra- 
phy goes further than this, it contributes 
the idea that there is a definite morphology 
of landscape, and that any landscape view 
is capable of analysis and scientific descrip- 
tion. It is a truism that ‘‘one sees only 
according to the light which is within him.’’ 
To those trained in geography, therefore, 
the values of travel are enhanced many fold 
through the ability to interpret and describe 
the varying landscapes encountered. 

The necessity for this is not generally 
appreciated because ‘‘people are so familiar 
with the details of their immediate sur- 
roundings that it seems as if any attempt 
to describe, classify, and interpret these 
familiar phenomena could lead only to an 
elaboration of the obvious; and _ sadly 
enough, in the hands of the untrained 
teacher, much that passes for geography 
becomes little more than this.’’'* Dr. James 
cogently remarks that in most subjects the 
obvious things are the big things and that 
further study is necessary to reveal the 
minutiae, but that in geography the small 


16 R. J. Preston, Bus. Educ. World, Service Book- 
let No. 8, p. 36, New York, 1937. 

17 R. Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 171. 

18 P, E. James, op. cit., pp. vii and viii. 
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nearby things are the obvious ones, while 
the larger phenomena escape the layman’s 
notice because they are so much bigger than 
he is. Thus the major patterns of things 
escape the lay observer altogether and even 
the generic importance of the small and 
often familiar phenomena is lost. Without 
geography, we are unable not only to clas- 
sify but even to observe with anything 
approaching intelligence or completeness. 

The Space Concept: Just as history eulti- 
vates the concept of time, geography pro- 
motes the space concept in the student’s 
mind. To be sure, paleontology and as- 
tronomy, respectively, are better able to 
develop these two concepts, but neither of 
these sciences are found in the secondary 
school. The task of cultivating the time 
sense and the space sense, therefore, de- 
volves upon these two social studies, in order 
to give dimensional meaning and reality to 
the institutional point of view of the other 
social studies. It may be asserted that the 
student who lacks the concept of either time 
or space is in a very important respect 
illiterate. 

The space concept means more than the 
mere perception of earth form and size, 
planetary distance, direction and angular 
measurement, or even the extension of these 
outward into cosmic or extra-terrestrial 
space. It is more than a knowledge of earth 
coordinates and of map form and scale. It 
means an appreciation and working knowl- 
edge of space relationships as environmental 


qualities—location, regional size and form, 


as well as an appreciation of proportional 
magnitude.’® 
CoNCLUSION 


These five concepts are the major contri- 
butions of geography as a social science, and 
if geography be seriously incorporated into 
the secondary school program, these con- 


19 EF. C. Case and D. R. Bergsmark, ‘‘College 
Geography,’’ Chapter II, New York, 1932. 
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cepts are capable of yielding five major in- 
tellectual values to the student. We feel 
that any future selection of subject-matter 
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in s«cial science, purporting to be geo- 
graphic, should be made by using these con- 
cepts as guiding and limiting criteria. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHILDREN’S SURVEYS IN AUSTRALIA 
CHILDREN attending state schools in Aus- 
tralia, aceording to The Christian Science Mom- 
tor, are continuing with great success the pub- 
lication of a series of village surveys which was 
begun in 1933. The first volume, giving a his- 
tory of Riverton, one of the most prosperous 
and progressive of the northern agricultural 
districts, was exhibited by the Director of Edu- 
cation to the Isternational Education Confer- 
ence held in London last year and is said to 
have been warmly praised by representatives of 
other countries. According to The Monitor: 


Some of the completed records were later ex- 
hibited at a conference of education inspectors who 
were impressed with the valuable data that had 
been collected and the graphic manner of its presen- 
tation. This systematic effort to compile the his- 
tories of certain centers, giving the salient features 
of their geography and of their economic progress, 
has resulted already in a mass of information, illus- 
trated by photographs and graphs. 

This work arose from an idea that William J. 
Adey, director of education, had cherished for a 
long time and from a suggestion made by the Aus- 
tralian Council of Education Research. After Mr. 
Adey had been working on the plan for some time 
he found that the original suggestion had come 
from Oxford. 

A fundamental feature of each survey is an ac- 
curate scale map of the township showing the chief 
buildings, such as the railway station, institute, 
school, post offices, churches, shops, residences and 
so on. Other maps include the communications, 
names of fields, location of springs, windmills, wells 
and the utilization of the land. The survey has a 
two-fold advantage—the collection and preserva- 
tion of valuable information concerning the local- 
ity and the enrichment of the minds of the children. 
Last year scholars at Port Augusta published for 
the diamond jubilee of the town a most attractive 
historical souvenir. The work is supervised by a 
committee of teachers appointed every year. 


THE MICHIGAN CHILD GUIDANCE 
INSTITUTE 


THE Michigan Child Guidance Institute, 
growing out of the Orr plan, which was adopted 
in the last session of the Legislature as the 


Palmer-Flynn-David M. Martin act, will go 
into operation about February 1, when offices 
will be opened in Ann Arbor. The budget pro- 
vides the sum of $36,000 for the year, and an 
extensive study of the delinquency problem of 
the state already has been made. A _ psycholo- 
gist, a psychiatrist and social workers will be 
added to the staff. 

The institute, which was established by the 
Legislature to gather facts on juvenile delin- 
quency, to study methods of treatment, and to 
coordinate the work of publie and private agen- 
cies, will provide its diagnostic service to schools 
and courts in cooperating counties. An examin- 
ing unit consisting of a psychologist and two 
psychiatrie social workers will visit certain 
county seats to examine problem children under 
the age of fourteen referred to it by the schools 
and other agencies. 

The most seriously disturbed cases will be 
sent to Ann Arbor, where they will be subjected 
to psychological and psychiatric examination 
for from one to three weeks. With the diag- 
noses and recommendations made by the insti- 
tute it will be the function of the community 
adviser to assist local agencies and local leaders 
in their attempt to carry out such reecommenda- 
tions. 

Treatment will be regarded as the function of 
local physicians, local agencies and other local 
resources in the community, the institute being 
especially limited by law from attempting treat- 
ment itself. Under the law, research, advisory 
service to courts and community leaders, the ex- 
amination of selected problem children and the 
dissemination of facts on delinquency will con- 
stitute the bulk of the institute’s work. 


PROPOSAL FOR ALL-DAY SCHOOLS 
FOR ADULTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE report of Morris E. Siegel, director of 
the evening and continuation schools of New 
York City, and Ignus O. Hornstein, assistant 
director, recommends the establishment of all- 
day schools for adults. According to the ac- 
count in The New York Times, it is suggested 
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that these should also serve as community cen- 
ters. It is further that these 
schools should be at the disposal of the com- 
munity and should offer not only formal educa- 
tion but informal lectures and forums on various 
subjects by the residents in the district. It is 
also recommended that the Board of Education 
take over the adult activities now conducted by 
the Works Progress Administration. As oper- 
ated at present, the evening schools are avail- 


recommended 


able only to persons who have evenings free, 
and men and women who work at night can not 
attend. 

The cost for this extra service would not be 
excessive, according to the report. As new 
school buildings are erected, the old ones could 
be designated as “all-day schools” and used by 
the evening elementary department. Public 
School 15 in Brooklyn was cited as an example. 
It is proposed that the present designation “eve- 
ning elementary schools” be changed to “evening 


schools for adults.” The report continues: 


The feeling among both educators and pupils 
is that the schools are public and as such must be 
of maximum service to the community. In fact, 
the evening school is becoming more and more the 
neighborhood center for adult activities of all kinds, 
and it is accepting as a function of the school the 
solution of the problems of the neighborhood. 

The demand for central adult schools is growing. 
Waiters, cab drivers and any number of other peo- 
Then there is the large group 
Until 


we have central adult schools in the different see- 


ple work at night. 
of people with shifting hours, week to week. 


tions of the city, their need and demand for an edu- 


cation can not be met. 


Other recommendations include: 


That teachers should have permanent tenure after 
three years of probationary service. 

That supervisors of schools of twelve or more 
classes should be rated as principals and be paid 
the salaries provided for principals. 

Organization of new centers in any neighborhood 
where 200 or more adults express a desire for 
evening classes. 

Reduction of the present minimum requirement 
of thirty students to a class in English and citizen- 
ship to twenty-five students. 

Maintenance of summer evening schools. 

Establishment of health services in the evening 
schools. 

Introduction of new courses to meet the changing 


needs of the students. 
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During 1936-37, 24,797 students were enrolled 
in the evening elementary schools, according to 
the report. The school system spent $352,792 
for this service. Sixty-eight per cent. of the 
enrolled students attended throughout the year. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

A proGRaAM of distributive education, whereby 
citizens entering the distributive occupations of 
retailing, wholesaling, jobbing, brokerage, com- 
mission buying, selling and various other mer- 
chandising activities will have the opportunity 
of training under teachers who have practical as 
well as teacher-training experience, has been 
inaugurated by the College of Education of the 
University of Kentucky. 

According to Dr. W. Maurice Baker, who is 
in charge of the department, the purpose of the 
course is to train teachers to teach distributive 
oceupations, thus providing an opportunity for 
many workers to attend part-time and evening 
classes. The plan provides for those teachers 
who are now in training and who have had 
practical work in their specifie fields to travel 
throughout the state and teach regular workers 
in their various professions. These courses 
will be under the direction of the Publie School 
System and will be an expansion of the present 
vocation program, which includes home eco- 
nomics, agriculture and the trades. There are 
now approximately thirty students enrolled in 
the course who have all had practical experience, 
which experience is a_ prerequisite of the 
department. 

The University of Kentucky is one of the 
few universities in the country to develop this 
type of teacher-training, and it has been done 
in answer to a demand for teachers with a back- 
ground of practical experience who are inter- 
ested in taking such training. The program as 
it develops is expected to solve this shortage. 
These vocational training courses, which will be 
given by students in the department, will be 
under the provision of the Kentucky State Plan 
for Voeational Education. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE 
Tue report of Henry L. Shattuck, treasurer 
of Harvard College, shows that for the year 
ended June 30, 1937, the total income of the 
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university in the departments of instruction, 
research and administration was $10,272,341, 
and the total expenses in those departments 
were $10,246,929, leaving a balance of income 
over expenses of $25,412. 

In the service departments of the university, 
as distinguished from the departments of in- 
struction, research and administration, the total 
income was $3,154,650, and the total expenses 
were $3,090,766, leaving a balance of income 
over expenses of $63,883. 

On June 30, 1937, the book value of endow- 
ment funds, exclusive of land and buildings used 
for educational purposes, was $141,941,866, as 
compared to $134,601,999 on June 30, 1936. 

The largest income items for instruction, re- 
search and administration were: endowment 
funds, $4,770,578; gifts for immediate use, 
$1,385,908; receipts for special purposes, $243,- 
021; tuition and other student fees for instruc- 
tion, $3,439,908; other income, $433,806. The 
receipts for the service departments were made 
up almost wholly from “other income,” $3,- 
139,583. 

The expense items are as follows: 


Instruction Service 
an depart- 
administration ment 
Salaries: .<scceceews oc et $ 4,576,036.45 $ 159,827.67 
Services, wages and other 
CEDORIOR oo cacae sor 3,585,673.54 
Buildings and grounds, op- 
erating expenses ...... 593,019.34 
Buildings and grounds, im- 
DIOVORIGRER: x6. 5:08 6 exer 131,711.12 
Scholarships and other 
student aids (exclusive 
Of lORDE) gcceveiece~s 619,640.89 
Retiring allowances ..... 455,848.08 6,120.11 
Appropriation to reserve 
for employee pensions. . 150,000.00 
Income from dormitories. 297,608.61 
Interest on and amortiza- 
tion of advances for 
construction of build- 
ings: « énteimane<hoeee 135,000.00 26,584.63 
Other expenses ......... 2,600,625.41 
Total expenses ....... $10,246,929.42 $3,090,766.43 


For the twelve months ending June 30, the 
Harvard Athletie Association received $564,571; 
it paid to visiting teams $179,015, and for ath- 
letic and physical education $390,556. 


THE FINE ARTS INSTITUTE OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York University has purchased the 
residence of the late Paul M. Warburg, at 17 
East 80th Street, to house the newly established 
Institute of Arts and Sciences of the university. 
The building will serve as the headquarters of 
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the institute. Students who will become schol- 
ars, teachers or museum workers will receive in- 
struction there and there will be opportunities 
for research, investigation and publication in 
art and archeology. 

It is planned that the institute become the 
focal point of the coordinated program of the 
university. It is situated near the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where the university gives more 
than forty courses, and the Frick Art Reference 
Library, where some 200,000 photographs and 
lantern slides are available to New York Univer- 
sity students. 

Fiske Kimball, architect of the university and 
director of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 
Philadelphia, will direct the remodeling of the 
building. On the ground floor will be the ad- 
ministrative and the lil :rian’s office; a storage 
room is provided for the collection of 40,000 
lantern slides belonging to the art department. 
A main general reading room with reference 
works will be on the first floor. This room, once 
the music room, also will be used for special 
lectures, receptions and public occasions. Mrs. 
Nina L. Warburg has presented to the univer- 
sity an organ that will be used in this room. 

Aside from the general reading room the col- 
leections of books, photographs and other ma- 
terial will be distributed in different seminars 
for advanced students in the classical Renais- 
sance and Oriental fields of art. 

In connection with each seminar room will be 
the office of the scholar in charge with space for 
his own private library. These will occupy the 
rest of the second and third floors as well as 
the front rooms on the fourth floor. Also on 
the fourth floor will be eight studies and offices 
for members of the faculty, including both resi- 
dent and visiting professors. The photographic 
department, with its studio, copying room, dark 
rooms and space for negative storage, will be 
on the fifth floor. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM IN VISUAL 
EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 

THE General Education Board has made a 
grant of $122,260 to the University of Minne- 
sota to be expended in a three-year experimental 
program to develop motion pictures in the field 
of education. It will be used by the depart- 
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ment of visual education to find the best medium 
for motion picture production of educational 


films. 
The project, which is under the supervision 
of the committee of the American Council on 


Education on motion education, 


will be integrated with the three-year study of 
the council which will endeavor to improve and 
edueational 


pictures in 


evaluate the current output of 
movies for classroom use. 

The grant will enable the university to pur- 
chase sufficient additional camera and sound- 
recording equipment to raise the visual educa- 
tion service to a professional level for its ex- 
perimental It will be directed by 
Robert A. Kissack, director of visual education 
at the university. 

The plan is unique in its attempt to bring 
the latest and best Hollywood techniques into 
Three films of four reels 


program. 


the educational field. 
each will be produced during the period of the 
grant, one picture to be made each year. These 
probably will deal with the State of Minnesota, 
its history, resources and various social aspects 
which may be readily adapted to motion-picture 
production. 

With this plan in mind Mr. Kissack with his 
Paul Wendt, who is in charge 
Everett 

Mills, 


recently spent sev- 


three assistants 
department ; 


Theodore 


of production in the 
Miller, 
junior projection engineer 
eral months in Hollywood on fellowships from 


sound engineer, and 


the General Education Board studying motion- 
At present they are making 
New York City. 


The program will be initiated at the university 


picture technique. 
studies in laboratories in 
on February 1. 

The department of visual education of the 
University of Minnesota has been engaged in 
experimental educational work for several years 
and has made a number of pictures for various 
colleges and departments to aid in teaching stu- 
dents. The work has been expanded to include 
centralization of authority of all university- 
owned visual aids equipment, responsibility for 
the eare and handling of film equipment and 
publie address systems; operation of the weekly 
Newsreel Theater, the conducting of courses in 
motion-picture appreciation and in photography 
in the General College and of a course in Visual 
Aids in Teaching in the College of Education. 
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THE REPORT OF THE JOSIAH 
MACY, JR., FOUNDATION 

THE Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, established 
in 1930 by Mrs. Walter G. Ladd with a fund 
of $5,000,000, has issued its first report. Grants 
amounting to $806,681 have been made to many 
universities and agencies for better integration 
of special branches of medicine and the more 
effective application of the art of raedicine to 
human welfare. The report points out that: 


. neglected sickness is a symptom of a de- 
fective civilization, of a sick society. 
There is enough knowledge of health care to 
make a better world to-day, but it is not translated 
Such action comes only in 


into social action. 


response to a desire for social values. 


The report covers the period up to December 
31, 1936. The foundation was established by 
Mrs. Ladd in honor of her father. Among the 
directors of the fund are Dr. John Dewey, the 
Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Willard 
C. Rappleye and the Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Trex- 
ler. Dave H. Morris is chairman of the board 
of directors, and Dr. Ludwig Kast is president 
of the foundation. 

The grants have been made to thirty-four 
universities and twenty-seven agencies in the 
United States, Belgium, Czechosiovakia, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Netherlands and Soviet 
Russia. They ranged in amounts up to $16,000. 
Numerous publications giving the results of re- 
search also were financed. 

Special attention was given to studies of aging 
from the medical, social and economic points of 
view. Stating that the population of the coun- 
try is not only becoming predominantly older 
but that the trend is to give a declining number 
of jobs to older men and women, the report 
continues : 

It is evident that under the best possible cireum- 
stances and with continued employment, individual 
men and women passing middle life must face 
serious readjustments for which we have little 
knowledge, insights or releases. The frequent bit- 
terness and unhappiness in family life to-day, the 
overt conflicts between parents and children, the 
tensions in youth and in young adult life, empha- 
size the need for developing some way of life for 
the older individuals that will enable them to find 
enduring satisfaction and release in later life, with- 
out damage to the lives of the children. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST DISCRIMINA- 
TION OF JEWISH STUDENTS 
IN POLAND 

THE International League for Academic Free- 
dom in cooperation with leaders in education, 
including members of the faculties of sixty-four 
American universities, have protested against 
the institution of “ghetto” benches in Poland. 
In an open letter they have appealed to their 
colleagues in the universities of Poland “to op- 
pose this plan of segregation as alien to the 
spirit of academie freedom and of the free 
cooperation in the pursuit of knowledge that is 
so essential to the world of scholarship.” 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, head of the New School 
for Social Research, New York, and president 
of the American section of the International 
League of Academic Freedom, states that uni- 
versity professors signed the protest against the 
institution of ghetto benches in Poland after 
their attention had been called to the situation 
by the International League for Academic Free- 
dom, in a communication signed by Dr. Johnson 
as president, Professor John Dewey, of Colum- 
bia University; Professor Albert Einstein, of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J.; 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, vice-presidents of the league, and Pro- 
fessor Horace M. Kallen, secretary. The pro- 
test reads: 


For the past few years we have read with con- 
cern of repeated outbreaks of violence against Jew- 
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ish students and professors in the ancient seats of 
learning in Poland, and we are dismayed by the 
innovation in some of your universities of segre- 
gating Jewish students from their fellows by re- 
stricting them to separate benches in class-rooms 
and laboratories. Such discrimination seems to us 
alien to the spirit of academic freedom and of the 
free cooperation in the pursuit of knowledge that 
is so essential to the world of scholarship. 

We are aware of the difficulties which your uni- 
versity administrations are facing in coping with 
organized attempts to inject religious and racial 
strife into your academic halls, and we sympathize 
with the desire to maintain in your universities the 
atmosphere of tranquility which is indispensable 
in the enterprise of learning. But we must protest 
against the means chosen to achieve the desired 
tranquility. In the pursuit of the truth there is 
no room for religious or racial segregation. To 
seek peace at the price of intolerance appears to 
us to violate the very basis upon which university 
life must rest. 

We look with admiration on the glorious record 
of Polish participation in the great republic of 
letters; on the contributions of Kopernik, Ko- 
narski, Lelewel, Cieszkowski and Mickiewicz, as well 
as of more recent Polish scholars. We are heart- 
ened also by the fact that a number of very dis- 
tinguished members of the faculties of your insti- 
tutions of higher learning, continuing in the spirit 
of an honorable tradition, have raised their voices 
against this discrimination. We appeal to you, 
our colleagues in Poland, to oppose this plan of seg- 
regation and to seek peace through means that are 
in consonance with the great tradition of Polish 
and world scholarship. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. GeorGe F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, has been appointed 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
American Youth Commission. He _ succeeds 
Dr. Owen D. Young, who will remain a member 
of the committee and vice-chairman of the com- 
mission. Other members of the executive com- 
mittee are Dean William F. Russell and Henry 
I. Harriman. 


Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, chairman of the 
executive committee of the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena, and Dr. Donald J. 
Cowling, president of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., have been made members of the 
new committee appointed to draw up a declara- 


tion of the principles for the Republican party, 
of which Dr. Glenn Frank, formerly president 
of the University of Wisconsin, is chairman. 


State SuPREME Court Justice O. Byron 
Brewster, of Elizabethtown, N. Y., has been 
elected the first president of Paul Smith’s Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, which will open next 
autumn at Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks. 
The institution will be financed by bequests of 
the late Phelps Smith, who died on January 17, 
leaving the bulk of an estate of $7,000,000 to 
establish the college in memory of his father, 
Paul Smith, Adirondack guide and hotel pro- 
prietor. 


Dr. ARNAUD C. Marts, since 1935 acting pres- 
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ident of Bucknell University, is reported to 
have received a petition with the signatures of 
one thousand students requesting him to accept 
the presidency. 

New appointments at the University of Chi- 
cago include: Christina C. Murray, of the Royal 
Jubilee Hospital, Victoria, B. C., as director of 
the School of Hermann 


Ranke, of Heidelberg, Germany, as professor of 


Nursing; Professor 
archeology in the department of the history of 
art, and Dr. Wilhelm Credner, professor of 
geography and director of the Geographic Insti- 
tute of the Technical High School at Munich, 
as Carl Schurz Memorial professor for the first 
semester of 1938-39. 


AccorDING to the Journal of the American 
Mathematical Association, Dr. G. C. Munro has 
been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Kansas State College; Dr. Edward 
Kasner, of Columbia University, has been made 
Adrain professor of mathematics, and Dr. E. C. 
Kennedy has become an associate professor at 


the Texas College of Arts and Industries. 


Dr. NieL PLUMMER, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Kentucky, has 
been appointed acting head of the department 
of journalism. He will continue the work of 
the late Enoch Grehan, founder and for twenty- 
three years head of the department. Dr. Grehan 
died on December 11. 


In New York City at the meeting of the Board 
of Education on December 23, the following new 
principals were named: Jacob Feldman, to East 
Side Evening High School, Manhattan; Eugene 
B. Riley, Eastern District Evening High School, 
Brooklyn; Miss Dania Kysor, Central Evening 


High School, Manhattan; Alexander Efron, 
Stuyvesant Evening High School, and Fred 


Siegel, Harlem Evening Trade School. 


Miss Verna M. Payson, of Cambridge, assis- 
tant supervisor of household arts in the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education during 
the past nine years, has been appointed state 
supervisor of home economies for New Hamp- 
shire. She will sueceed Miss Louise M. Norton. 
HlARoLD W. Kent has been appointed director 


ot the radio bureau of the Chicago schools. 


Five teachers, three from high schools and two 


from elementary schools, and two junior clerks 
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have been appointed to assist him. Beginning on 
February 10, a series of weekly radio broadcasts 
will be instituted to carry the dramatization of 
current news events into the classrooms of the 
publie school system. 


Wiuuis E. Ramsay has been appointed exten- 
sion librarian in the Department of Publie In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. He will supervise 
the work of the library extension division, in- 
cluding the distribution of traveling libraries 
and general work requested by mail and assist 
in organizing free public libraries and county 
library systems. 


CLARENCE C. KLEIN has been appointed chief 
of the division of registrations and renewals of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instrue- 
tion. He succeeds Byron 8S. Behney. 


ARTHUR B. WRIGLEY, since 1928 principal of 
the Elizabeth Boys’ Vocational and Continuation 
School at Elizabeth, N. J., has been appointed 
supervisor of Trades and Industries for the New 
Jersey State Board of Education. 


Mrs. Jutia MacDonaLp TUCKER has been ap- 
pointed county superintendent of schools of 
Cambridge, IIl., following the death in November 
of her husband, who had been head of the county 
schools for many years. 


Miss Mary J. DrucKER has obtained leave of 
absence from the Division of Occupational Re- 
search and Counseling of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools to serve as assistant state supervisor of 
vocational guidance under the National Youth 
Administration of Ohic. She will be respon- 
sible for the program of occupational research 
which furnishes local vocational guidanée bu- 
reaus with information about occupations. 


ARMIN N. BENDER has been appointed di- 
rector of the publicity bureau at the University 
of Rochester. During past years he has been 
correspondent for wholesalers and publishers in 
Chicago and New York. 


Miss HeLen F. Ransom has been appointed 
to fill the newly established office of home eco- 
nomics adviser for Warren County, Pa. 


Pepro A. CEBOLLERO, formerly assistant com- 
missioner of education for Puerto Rico, has 
been appointed technical adviser attached to the 
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Ministry of National Education, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

Dr. GeorGE M. STEPHENSON, professor of 
history at the University of Minnesota, has been 
decorated by the King of Sweden with the Royal 
Order of the North Star, for “his position among 
Swedish American scientists and his work per- 
taining to Sweden and Swedish America.” 


Miss SARAH WAMBAUGH, research fellow at 
Radeliffe College and an authority on interna- 
tional plebiseites, has been decorated with the 
Order of the Sun of Peru. 


Jonas Lig, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York City, has been elected 
a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 


Dr. Lowry NELSON, head of the department 
of rural sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota Farm at St. Paul, has been elected for a 
three-year term director of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, New York. 


Dr. Béta Kovrig, university lecturer on ap- 
plied economies and social polities at the Francis 
Joseph University in Szeged and lecturer at 
the University of Technical and Economie Sci- 
ences in Budapest, will arrive in the United 
States during the early part of the year. He 
will give lectures on the social sciences. 


Proressor ANDRE PHILIP, a member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, who holds the 
chair of economies and finance at the University 
of Lyon, will arrive in New York early in March. 
Ile expects to lecture at various universities. 


JOSEPH TILDEN ALLING, who graduated from 
the University of Rochester in 1876 and who had 
been a trustee of the university for forty-two 
years and for five years chairman of the board 
of trustees, has died at the age of eighty-two 
years. 


Watter D. Hoop, a member of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Education and for nearly thirty 
years, until he retired last June, principal of the 
Gilbert School at Winsted, died on December 25 
at the age of sixty-five years. 


Dr. THEODORE JULIUS GRAYSON, professor of 
finance in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce and for the past nineteen years di- 
rector of the evening and extension schools of the 
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University of Pennsylvania, died on December 
23. He was fifty-seven years old. 


Dr. Rotto LaVerne Lyman, professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, a member 
of the faculty since 1914, died on December 22. 
He was fifty-nine years old. 


Dr. CHARLES HUNTINGTON WHITMAN, since 
1911 head of the department of English at 
Rutgers University, died on December 27 at the 
age of sixty-four years. 


Epwarp T. Maruart, principal of the Hacken- 
sack High School, N. J., died on December 20 at 
the age of sixty-four years. He retired last 
June because of ill health, having served for 
twenty years. 


THE eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges will be 
held in Philadelphia, on March 4 and 5. 


At a meeting of the student council, to 
which eight universities sent delegates, held at 
Cornell University on December 4, it was de- 
cided to form a permanent organization, if 
seven of the nine parent bodies should ratify 
it, with four specific purposes: “(1) to pro- 
mote a closer bond between the member colleges 
and universities; (2) to exchange ideas perti- 
nent to the solution of common problems; (3) 
to expand the scope of student council functions 
through discussion of new plans put into effect 
at a member college; and (4) to go on record 
in favor of or in opposition to any question not 
explicit in the foregoing purposes only with the 
unanimous approval of the member schools.” 
Colgate, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Penn 
State, Pennsylvania, Princeton and Syracuse 
were represented at the session, and it was 
voted to invite also Brown and Yale. 


THE will of the late Miss Kate S. Bucking- 
ham, of Chicago, establishes a trust fund of 
$2,000,000 for the Chicago Art Institute. It 
provides also for a bequest of $1,000,000 to be 
used for the erection of a memorial in Chicago 
to Alexander Hamilton, American statesman. 


A trust fund of $100,000 is provided for 
Swarthmore College by the will of Miss Laura 
Allen, in memory of her father, who was one of 
the founders of the printing firm of Allen, Lane 
and Scott. The income will be used to pay the 
salaries of professors of chemistry in the college. 











Boarp members of the New London School 
Memorial Association, Texas, have announced the 
receipt of $15,800 in donations toward the erec- 
tion of a $20,000 memorial planned for the 294 
victims of the explosion of the New London 
School on March 18. A meeting has been ar- 
ranged for early January, by which time it is 
hoped that the remaining $4,200 will have been 
raised, when suggestions will be received from 
architects as to the type of monument to be 
erected. 

INCREASE in yearly salaries amounting to $4,- 
000,000 has been voted by the Chicago school 
This 


represents the restoration of one third of the 


board to become effective on January 1. 


fifteen per cent. cut made in 1932. 

A art of $300,000 from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute'of Technology has been made for the sup- 
port of a program of education and research in 
social relations. At the suggestion of the insti- 
tute the chair will be known as a Maurice Falk 
It will have 
as its objective first the development in the 


professorship of social relations. 


young engineer of a social consciousness and 
social responsibility and there will be set up a 
program of related social and cultural studies 
in the College of Engineering to run throughout 
the four-year college course. The second aim 
will provide for a continuing, long-range re- 
search study of social relationships in industrial 
and business life. In the development of this 
program, industrial, civic and professional lead- 
ers will be brought into consultation. 


THE establishment of a group of scholarships 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturiiuz Com- 
pany as part of a cooperative engineering plan 
between the company and the college has been 
announced by Dr. Webster N. Jones, director 
of the College of Engineering. These scholar- 
ships are in engineering, are undergraduate in 
character, and are to be known as the George 
Westinghouse scholarships. Normally there will 
be fifty scholarships, of which ten will be va- 
cated each year upon the graduation of the 
student. Each has a value of $3,000 payable 
monthly at the rate of $50 for the five-year 
period of the course. 


The first ten scholarships 
will go into effect on June 1. 


Appointment will 
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be made jointly by the institute and the West- 
inghouse Company. Applications should be 
made to the Manager of Technical Employ- 
ment and Training, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Union Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. Students who receive scholarships 
will take the regular engineering course at the 
Carnegie Institute, and in addition will spend 
the summer months and two college semesters 
at the Westinghouse plant. The course will be 
organized and managed by the George Westing- 
house professor of engineering who will be 
appointed. The Westinghouse Company made 
an appropriation of $200,000 in October to the 
endowment of the institute. Under the arrange- 
ment with the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York this amount will be increased by $400,000 
in 1946. 

GROUND was broken on November 30 for a 
new building to be erected at Notre Dame Col- 
lege on Staten Island. It will be a three-story 
building Georgian Colonial in style and will 
include classrooms, a gymnasium, an auditorium 
and a science laboratory. Monsignor Michael 
J. Lavelle, president of the board of trustees, 
presided over the ceremony. 


TWENTY-TWO high schools and trade schools 
of Boston are showing a series of “Exhibits of 
the Week,” a recently inaugurated project which 
has been worked out by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in cooperation with the art depart- 
ment of the public schools. The subjects of 
these exhibits cover a wide range of topics con- 
cisely explained in accompanying labels, and are 
primarily designed to introduce to students 
notable works of art explained from the point 
of view of the cultures which produced them. 


Tue Federal Art Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration has opened a children’s 
gallery in Washington, D. C. This gallery 
will show exclusively children’s work produced 
in the forty or more Federal Art Projects in 
the United States and adult work interesting or 
instructive to children. Free WPA drawing 
classes in the District of Columbia have been 
attended by about 2,000 chiidren. Children’s 
work in similar classes in other communities 
has been exhibited in many local and national 
exhibitions along with other work done under 
the Federal Art Projects. The children’s gal- 
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lery project is under the supervision of Miss 
Mary Steele, director of the Division of Wo- 
men’s and Professional Projects, and Russell 
C. Parr, director of the District of Columbia 
Federal Art Project. Art and civie organiza- 
tions in Washington have been asked to take 
part in making the gallery an effective means 
of developing children’s art study programs. 


Tue Supreme Court of Missouri has af- 
firmed a judgment of the Boone County Cireuit 
Court denying an application by Lloyd L. 
Gaines, twenty-five year old Negro of St. Louis, 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the Board 
of Curators of the University of Missouri to 
admit him as a student in the School of Law 
of the university. The test case was the first 
raising this question in the nearly one hundred 
years of the university’s history. The court 
held that the Legislature had made adequate 
provision for higher educational opportunities 
for Negroes, equivalent to those furnished at 
the University of Missouri. The decision reads 
in part: “It is clear that the constitutional and 
statutory provisions to which we have called 
attention provide separate public schools for 
the education of colored children. In the ad- 
ministration of these constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, separate schools have been es- 
tablished and maintained for that purpose. 
This court has held that the Constitution and 
laws of this state providing separate schools for 
colored children are not forbidden by or in 
conflict with the fourteenth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution and do not deprive colored 
children of any rights. It follows, therefore, 
that the established public policy of this state 
has been and now is to segregate the white and 
Negro races for the purpose of education in the 
common and high schools of the state.” 


SrxTEEN field courses in education giving full 
university eredit are being offered this autumn 
by Northwestern University in Aurora, Rock- 
ford, Golf and River Forest, Illinois, and in 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They are 
taught by regular members of the faculty of the 
School of Education and are designed to make 
it possible for teachers in service to broaden 
their education in order to meet requirements 
for certificates, degrees and advanced positions 
and at the same time exchange ideas and discuss 
problems of general interest. Students who take 
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the courses, most of which will be general rather 
than highly specialized, will be given full eredit 
towards bachelors’ and advanced degrees. All 
classes will meet in the late afternoon and 
evening. They will cover such subjects as the 
foundations of education, guidance procedures, 
the problem child, remedial reading, elementary 
school curriculum, secondary school curriculum, 
social and financial aspects of education, child 
development, educatios. and the coniemporary 
scene, and personnel work. Members of the field 
faculty include Professors Francis Rosecrance, 
David Kopel, Howard Lane, George Axtelle, 
Paul Witty, Whit Brogan, Frank Endicott, 
Eugene Lawler, William Gellerman, Eldredge 
MeSwain and H. D. Richardson, all of the 
School of Education. 


THE Mexican government, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Ohio State University are co- 
operating in an educational project the object 
of which is to provide cultural relationship 
between the two countries. The project is under 
the direction of Professor William S. Hendrix, 
chairman of the department of romance lan- 
guages of the university. A series of broad- 
easts from Mexico will be studied with a view 
toward greater use of short-wave programs from 
foreign countries into the schools of the United 
States. Professor Hendrix arranged for the 
series while in Mexico last summer. Educators 
in various sections of the country are listen- 
ing to the programs under his leadership. 
The present series is heard from 7 to 8 P. M. 
EST each Sunday evening. It is carried over 
four short-wave stations, XEXA, XECR, 
XEUZ and XEBT, and over three long-wave 
stations, XEDP, XEFO and XEB. The series 
was opened on November 21 with talks by 
Josephus Daniels, U. S. ambassador; Eduardo 
Hay, Mexiean secretary of state; and Augustin 
Arroyo, head of the Mexican bureau of public 
information. An orchestra directed by Lerdo 
Tejeda also was heard. Other addresses were 
presented by Mexican leaders in their fields. 
They included: History of Mexico, Luis Chavez 
Orozco; Social Questions, Ramon Beteta, under- 
secretary for foreign affairs; Mexican Arche- 


ology, Manuel Gamio; Monte Alban, Alfonso 


Caso; Mexican Ethnography, Miguel O. de 
Mendizabal and Carlos Basauri. A new series 
of similar programs will be broadeast in the 
near future. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Science 
Monitor reports from Chile that government and 
private capital have united to the extent of 
210,000,000 pesos to provide new buildings for 
primary and higher education. Seventy million 
pesos are being subscribed initially by the state, 
and the law provides for the establishment of a 
joint company, the Sociedad Constructora de 
Establecimientos Edueationales, and allows for 


gradual acquisition of control by the govern- 
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ment. Meanwhile privately held shares will be 
guaranteed 8 per cent. interest. It is reported 
that of the buildings provided for 3,584 state 
primary schools, only 16 per cent. have been con- 
structed for this purpose, the remainder fune- 
tioning in rented premises. This is found to be 
unsatisfactory, both educationally and _finan- 
cially. The erection of school buildings will be 
an important part of the construction program 
of the Alessandri government. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TIME FOR “EDUCATION” TO CLEAN 
HOUSE 


Dr. Cuartes T. Loram, himself a distin- 
guished educationist, recently garnished a com- 
mencement address with the story—current for 
some time in various versions—of the graduate 
Chinese student who petitioned to be transferred 
back to the undergraduate division, giving as his 
reason: “Me take seven education courses—all 
same damn thing!” The aneedote is obviously 
graduate Chinese students, for one 


The portent 


apocryphal 
thing, do not talk pidgeon-English. 
of the incident is that a professional educationist 
of high standing should serve up such a devastat- 
ing hors d’oeuvre to a critical, academic audience. 
Dr. Loram must be eredited with a high degree 
of courage. Some of the other edueationists 
present protested against his letting the cat out 
of the bag, oblivious, apparently, to the fact that 
this particular pussy has been long at large. 
Yet it is a hopeful sign that at least some im- 
portant educationists are beginning to recognize 
the futility of one of professional edueation’s 
most flagrant malpractices. 

The birth-pangs of education as a rational 
science have been distressingly prolonged and 
severe—thousands of “research” papers which 
collapsed at the first touch of serious criticism, 
if, indeed, any competent scientist deigned to 
criticize them; text-books on the “Principles of 
Education” which were little more than bloated 
propagandistie tracts supporting some set of 
fads or pseudo-psychological edueationist theo- 
ries. It must be admitted at the outset that the 
professional educationists were not primarily to 
blame for the confusion which has accompanied 


the development of the science. No one could 


have anticipated the sudden and vast expansion 
of secondary education in America, and the col- 
legiate world, when this expansion came, instead 
of supplying the vigorous and enlightened lead- 
ership which the hard-pressed school authorities 
would have eagerly weleomed, settled back in 
splendid, academic isolation and left the school 
authorities to solve their tremendous problems 
as best they could. It is no wonder that many 
of their experiments were crude and their results 
naive. They had to do something, and they did 
it bravely, sometimes with astonishing effect. 

It is hardly to the credit of the collegiate world 
that it paid little attention to the doings of the 
educationists until it woke up to the fact that 
the publie school authorities, in order to meet 
their pressing needs, had built up a hierarchy 
of administrative and political functions suffi- 
ciently powerful to dominate the educational 
situation in general. It was only then that the 
colleges began to criticize the results of the new 
educationism seriously, and to pick flaws in the 
researches and theories of the amateur educa- 
tionist experimenters and philosophers. But by 
that time the movement had gone far beyond any 
possible control by higher education, and there 
was nothing they could do about it but let it go 
on and prove itself out to the bitter end. An- 
other serious blunder of many narrow-minded 
collegiate specialists was their tendency to lump 
together with the numerous edueationist freaks 
and faddists—not to forget the lunatie fringe of 
behaviorism—such sound and brilliant educa- 
tional philosophers as Sir John Adams, John 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, et al. 

But the chief reason for the protests of the 
collegiates against educationism was the unmis- 
takable and rapid deterioration in the scholar- 
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ship of the average college freshman, i.e., the 
high-school graduate. This undoubted effect was 
due to three causes: first, the greatly increased 
proportion of young people going to high school 
and college with its consequent diminution of 
“natural selection of the fittest”; second, the 
enormous inerease in the intensity of amusement 
appeal, of which the universal “movie” is the 
chief, but not only, factor, greatly diminishing 
the time available for “home work”; third, the 
introduction of “frills” into high-school ecur- 
ricula, thereby diminishing the time available for 
the study of the “solids.” Many college teachers 
have recognized only this last factor. As a mat- 
ter of faet, it should be a cause for congratula- 
tion that these three concurrent and formidable 
factors have not effected an even more serious 
demoralization of scholastic achievement in the 
secondary schools. This is due chiefly to the fact 
that the general run of primary and high-school 
teachers have, to a considerable extent, ignored 
the new “educationism” and have done a good 
deal of solid, honest-to-goodness, old-fashioned 
teaching in spite of their superiors. 

At first the educationists claimed that by 
means of improved teaching methods they were 
able to give their students as thorough a training 
in the “solids” as heretofore, notwithstanding the 
diminution of time allotted to this work; and 
there were published from time to time “re- 
search” papers of almost incredible statistical 
naiveté to prove this claim. More recently, how- 
ever, educationism has fallen back on the defense 
that the so-ealled “frills” are really more impor- 
tant to the “future citizen” than the “solids.” 
And the political position of the educationists is 
so impregnable that the state universities, at 
least, are constrained to accept what the high 
schools deign to pass on to them, and make up 
the lacking “solids” by means of “sub-freshman” 
courses. 

For many years, now, “education” has been 
anathema to the average college professor, edu- 
cation theses and theories “bunk,” higher de- 
grees in education beneath contempt. Thou- 
sands of hopeful applicants have been barred 
from departmental assistantships or fellowships 
because of a few education credits in their tran- 
scripts, and collegiate appointments outside of 
the formal education department are rarely 
granted to holders of higher degrees in educa- 
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tion. dm perhaps a majority of our larger 
universities the attempt has been made, not often 
with success, to coax the education department 
to withdraw from the college of arts and sciences, 
set up a school of its own, give its own degrees 
of master and doctor of education, and thus 
deliver the college from the stigma of bestowing 
science and philosophy degrees which are neither 
scientific nor philosophical. Usually the educa- 
tion department is too powerful, politically, to 
be budged. 

Why this desperate academic prejudice 
against education? It must be admitted that 
jealousy is one factor. Politically and mate- 
rially, “education” dominates the educational 
scene. The prize plums in the educational world 
are not college professorships nor even, in many 
states, university presidencies; but city school 
superintendencies. And in the colleges them- 
selves the education departments command the 
best facilities, the highest salaries and most 
rapid schedules of promotion. 

Another persistent and annoying factor is the 
wail that goes up to high heaven, year after 
year, from a hundred summer-school campuses, 
from thousands of teachers on “vacation,” 
coerced by state legislation or supervisorship 
requirements into taking, over and over again, 
under slightly differing titles, subject-matter 
they have “had” before, in order to pile up suffi- 
cient new credit-hours in education to save their 
jobs. They would much rather take courses 
which would bring them up to date in their 
special subjects or help them to improve their 
actual teaching technique; but they have little 
choice. 

These are perhaps the chief factors that have 
led the collegiate world to regard the education- 
ists in general as political high-jackers, rack- 
eteers and charlatans. 

Now that at least a few prominent education- 
ists are willing to admit that there may be some 
grounds for the deplorable and disastrous mis- 
understanding that has prevailed for so long, it 
might be well for the college teaching profession 
to recognize frankly a few undeniable facts. It 
can hardly be doubted that the educationists are, 
on the whole, as honest, sincere, hard-working 
and devoted as the college profession, and have 
done their best under difficult circumstances. 
The crudities and excrescences of educationist 
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philosophy and practice have been mistakes of 
head, not of heart. Most college professors are 
now ready to admit that the educationists have 
actually discovered a few useful and effective 
psychological teaching tricks. In view of the 
immense amount of educational experimentation 
that has gone on during the past generation, it 
would be pitiful if some useful information had 
not emerged. But the collegiate world will have 
to go a good deal further. It may as well accept 
the fact that the new educational philosophy—in 
spite of its need for further polishing and refine- 
ment—is here to stay. Furthermore, the proba- 
bility must be admitted that this philosophy is 
better suited to the present day and age than 
the classical tradition. The colleges may and 
should be able to help the edueationists in tem- 
pering and improving the application of their 
philosophy, but there is not the slightest use 
any longer in affirming that it is all “bunk” and 
attempting to ignore it. If the educationists are 
beginning to show—as now seems to be the case 

some signs of admitting their mistakes—which 
are serious enough—then the college teaching 
profession should meet them at least half way— 
if for no other reason than that the eduecationists 
will ultimately put through their general pro- 
gram in any ease, with or without the moderat- 
ing and refining influence which the college pro- 
fession might supply. 

Notwithstanding their impregnable economic 
position, the educationists have usually shown 
themselves hypersensitive to collegiate criticism, 
even when it tried to be friendly and construe- 
tive. Professional education very decidedly does 
not want to be pushed out of the college circle: 
it rather desperately desires to win full and un- 
doubted academic recognition. Hence it may 
not be out of place to suggest some changes in 
educationist policies which would contribute to 
that most desirable end. 

The educationists were perfectly justified, fifty 
years ago, in insisting that the teacher should 
learn how to teach as well as what to teach. 
They went too far in asserting that if a teacher 
knew how to teach he could teach anything, 
whether he had ever studied it or not—a doctrine 
that has now been implicitly, if not explicitly, 
dropped; although there are still some high- 
school principals who never allow their teachers 
to teach their “major” subjects, on the not alto- 
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gether implausible theory that a fresh, snappy, 
improvised presentation of a subject the teacher 
had never heard of half an hour before the elags- 
period would be more effective than a heavy, 
stereotyped, overloaded lecture on a_ subject 
about which he knew too much. Educationists 
built up a plethora of methods courses which 
frequently overlapped each other and bored their 
students to tears and profanity with wearisome 
repetitions. 

But it was when the educationist leaders 
passed on from practical methods courses to the 
history and philosophy of education that they 
failed most completely to take the majority of 
average teachers with them. It is now a byword 
on many campuses that the actual teaching in the 
education department is the worst in the institu- 
tion. Too many educationists are too concerned 
with putting over their “reforms” to bother 
about working up any effective pedagogic tech- 
nique in their own teaching. And many a hard- 
pressed teacher looks back with gratitude to the 
humble instructor—or, at most, assistant profes- 
sor—who gave him a few practical teaching 
tricks in the despised “methods” courses rather 
than to the proud, full professors who rarely, in 
the classroom, got below the stratosphere of edu- 
cational philosophy. 

Most education departments would gain in 
effectiveness and campus recognition if they 
would glean from the mountainous chaff of edu- 
cationist experimentation the demonstrably valid 
items of practical teaching technique and weld 
them with accepted teaching experience into one 
or two concise education courses for under- 
graduates. Such a course or courses would 
appeal to all undergraduates who expect to 
teach, whether in grade schools, high schools or 
college. Most, if not all, academic departments 
would be glad to require or strongly recommend 
such a course for al! their majors. College teach- 
ing, as well as primary and secondary teaching, 
would be greatly strengthened by such a proce- 
dure. 

Furthermore, education departments might 
profitably relegate to graduate classes for edu- 
vation majors all courses in the general prin- 
ciples and philosophy of education, at the same 
time organizing these so that there would be a 
minimum of repetition and overlapping. Into 
the same category would fall courses in eurricu- 
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lum-building (that béte moire of education 
“majors”!) and other courses in administration ; 
for, in the future at least, few teachers will 
attain to administrative positions without mas- 
ters’ degrees. The average undergraduate who 
intends to teach in the public school system can 
rarely follow with any adequate comprehension 
or enthusiasm a course in educational philoso- 
phy, and usually treats it as a verbalistie weari- 
ness of the mind. The best he can do, in most 
eases, is to memorize, with a minimum of intel- 
ligenee, the words and phrases which he hopes 
the professor will ask him to reproduce in 
examinations. 

Education departments might encourage those 
oceasional teachers in other departments who 
have a genuine interest in teaching and a flair 
for practicing and developing the technique of 
teaching in their particular subjects. There are 
such faculty members in every school of higher 
learning, but they are usually discouraged when 
they find their contributions ignored by the 
educationists and themselves regularly passed 
"up in lists of promotions and salary increases. 
Most college administrators pay lip-service to 
superior teaching, yet the exceptional teacher 
who does not publish departmental research 
rarely rises beyond the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. Department-heads, upon whose recom- 
mendations administrative officers commonly 
act, are usually research-obsessed specialists who 
eare little about teaching ability. Education 
departments, having the ear of the administra- 
tion, could render real and direct service to the 
quality of college teaching by requesting the 
establishment of special teaching courses in the 
various departments, substituting these, in part 
at least, for the indigestible philosophy courses 
now universally required of would-be teachers 
and using their influence to obtain something 
like adequate administrative consideration for 
skilful departmental teachers who make real 
contributions to the teaching efficiency of the 
institution, often at the sacrifice of possible re- 
search work of their own. Some universities 
have established inter-departmental “Councils 
on Research.” At least half of the actual work 
in the average state university is teaching. The 
establishment of “Councils on Teaching,” in 
which all departments of the university would 
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cooperate with the education department to im- 
prove college teaching and encourage superior 
teaching ability, might bring about something 
like a revolution in the efficiency of what is still 
the chief function of the state university. 

Finally, education departments might grant 
to their majors at least some degree of that free- 
dom which the new philosophy demands for the 
pupils which these potential teachers will have 
in charge, and not require them, arbitrarily, to 
take, over and over again, courses which have 
little or no bearing upon their professional effi- 
ciency. 

G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING ELE- 
MENTARY READING 

DurinG the last few years it seems that inter- 
est in the teaching of reading has increased 
tremendously throughout the country in general. 
Various books and articles have been written 
about the matter, but a number of points have 
not yet been made clear. Both clarity and logic 
seem to be lacking especially in the teaching of 
beginners. 

Some have condemned the old method of 
teaching the letters and phonies, but assume 
that pupils should get them somehow along the 
way. They are also opposed to the use of the 
flash card, maintaining that pupils should learn 
words from the context. The idea is that we 
should surround pupils with a lot of interesting 
books and let them “read and read.” The mys- 
tery is, how are pupils who do not know words, 
phonies nor letters going to take up a book and 
get anything whatever out of the context? How 
could a group of American adults take up a lot 
of interesting books in Chinese and learn right 
away to read without any previous knowledge 
of the words or characters? 

No one would think of asking a man to build 
a house if he knew nothing about the materials 
to be used, the tools, and the like. Why not be 
equally sound in the teaching of reading? 
Learning to read certainly is a matter of build- 
ing, of developing, of acquiring more and more. 
If a child does not have the tools with which to 
build, he simply can not build. To start a child 
without these is just as unsound as it would be 
to try to teach a person to drive without paying 
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any attention to the gears, gas and steering 
wheel; to attempt to teach typing without learn- 
ing the keys; to try to teach violin by ignoring 
the strings, ete. 

It has been stated by many educational leaders 
that to teach children their letters would inter- 
s that it 


would cause them to break up the word into 


fere with their “earmarking” words; 
letters instead of seeing the word as a whole. 
If a child learns a word by sight and later learns 
his letters and learns to spell the word, he then 
has to break it up. In considering the potency 
of recent reactions, will not this “delayed” break- 
ing up of the word interfere more with his read- 
ing than if he put the word together at first and 
remembered it as he made it? In other words, 
if the breaking up has to come some time, why is 
it not better to do the breaking at the beginning 
or else to build in the beginning and never have 
any more emphasis on the parts of the word? 
If one builds a house he does not stand off and 
look at the various parts, but looks at the house 
as a whole. To construct a thing does not neces- 
sarily mean that one develops a strong tendency 
to dwell upon its parts, but to see the thing as a 
whole, then analyze it into parts, may mean that 
thereafter some of the parts will receive more 
attention than the whole. In reading, this may 
occur just at the time in school when pupils find 
the demands greatly increased, and more failures 
may follow trom the resultant slowing down. 

In the October, 1936, issue of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, page 205, 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates refers to the fact that “At 
the end of grade three, at least 40 per cent. of 
. to be 
the minimum required for handling the fourth 


all pupils fall below the norms shown . . 


grade reading curriculum without handicap.” 
If present methods are producing such poor 
results it seems that we should begin to try some- 
thing different. The great trouble is that the 
foundation work is poor. There are too many 
things that pupils know only vaguely. They are 
greatly confused and know very little about how 
If they 
recognize a group of letters they do not know 


to help themselves out of the maze. 
what sound or word the group makes. Another 
handicap coming from not learning the alphabet 
and the order of the letters is that pupils have 


difficulty in using a dictionary in the higher 
grades. 


Also, many of the high-school graduates 
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who go to business colleges do not know how to 
file bills and other items alphabetically. 

Betts! very properly emphasizes the idea of 
reading to learn instead of merely learning to 
read. However, if pupils are to “love” reading, 
if they do a great deal of reading of their own 
accord, if they read fast enough to make reading 
profitable, a great deal of careful ground-work 
should be done. The main trouble with some of 
the old-time drill work was, not the drill itself, 
but the fact that the pupils got little else. Still, 
under the old system practically all the bright 
pupils learned to read well enough to read to 
learn, but to-day about 80 per cent. of the pupils 
who are retarded in reading are either normal 
or superior in intelligence.” 

In the Readers Digest, November, 1936, in an 
article entitled “Touch, and Lo,” adapted from 
Today, Dr. Fernald’s tracing method is dis- 
cussed. Dr. Fernald maintains that the tracing 
or kinesthetic method never fails. This may be 
too broad a claim for any method, but this one 
certainly has its merits. To the writer’s certain 
knowledge, however, this method was used 35 
years ago. By tracing, pupils were taught to 
copy, to write and to spell. Little was then 
heard about “mirror reading,” “reversals” and 
the like. Tracing helped the pupils to learn 
words accurately, and also to proceed from left 
to right, thus reducing the tendency to make 
regressions, which may sometimes result from 
learning a word by sight and attacking it from 
the second or third syllable. This matter of 
attack or approach to a word brings up more 
specifically the subject of spelling and the rela- 
tion of spelling to reading. 

When should pupils learn to spell and how? 
These are questions that have not been settled. 
Some educators claim that pupils should learn 
to spell in column, and MecKee* indicates that 
the majority of evidence is in favor of this 
method. Others state that pupils should learn 
to spell only in context, but again, if they do 
not know words how are they to know anything 
about any context? Furthermore, the “sight 
method” may be partly the cause of some pupils 


1E. A. Betts, ‘‘The Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties.’’ Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, Chapter II. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. , 

3 Paul McKee, ‘‘Language in the Elementary 
School,’’ Chapter IV. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934, 
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being poor spellers, the first impression of a 
word being casual and giving the wrong idea 
about the sequenee of the letters. 

Uncertainty, haziness and vagueness are great 
handicaps to the most capable adults. It seems 
logical to assume that they are greater handicaps 
to children. In order to avoid these factors in 
the education of the child it would seem that we 
should begin with the most elementary things 
and teach them thoroughly ; that we should teach 
thoroughly the tools for learning. This would 
include the alphabet, phonies, spelling and writ- 
ing. 

[In a modern way pupils should be taught the 
letters. This would mean the inclusion of the 
idea of “satisfiers,” motivation, activity and 
creativeness. With the letters pupils could 
build up words about their toys and various 
playthings. They should learn to spell and to 
write every word that they use. After learning 
a few words they could arrange them in sen- 
tences and learn to read sentences. When they 
have learned about 500 words they could begin 
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to read paragraphs and stories. During the first 
three years, while their reading habits and atti- 
tudes are being formed, they should never en- 
counter words in the context that they do not 
know. Having to learn new words in the con- 
text slows down the speed, interrupts the train 
of thought, encourages regressions and may 
develop an aversion to reading in general. 

One great trouble with so many of our experi- 
ments in reading is that they have been tuo 
short, covering a period of six weeks or, perhaps, 
three months in some cases. The writer would 
like to see a three years’ experiment conducted, 
somewhat according to the plan suggested above, 
with thoroughness and certainty emphasized all 
the way through. The efficiency of the method 
would be determined, not by scores on reading 
tests alone, but also by comparative educational 
achievements in various subjects during the 
fourth and fifth years in school. 

Rosert P. Carrouu 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

THe parents of Chicago once more are in- 
debted to Professor A. W. Clevenger, of the 
University of Illinois, for common-sense com- 
ment on proposed changes in the curriculum of 
the high sehools of the city. Dr. Clevenger 
knows a great deal about high schools. He is 
secretary of the North Central Association, 
which, on behalf of the colleges, seeks to main- 
tain proper educational standards in the secon- 
dary schools of this area. He is also official 
high school visitor for the state university. 

Professor Clevenger heard about the expan- 
sion of voeational training proposed by Super- 
intendent Johnson. . . . Of the new program 
he said two things which are of particular 
importanee. One was: “We are not worried 

. about any program change in the Chicago 
schools so long as the pupil has a chance to 
take a college preparatory course if he wishes 
it.” The other was: “The vocational plan is a 
worthy objective. The high school can no longer 
remain simply a college preparatory school.” 

The first statement quiets the charge that the 
new plan will close the door of opportunity to 


the young people of Chicago. If it really did 
that, if it really prevented those who want it 
from obtaining adequate preparation for college, 
the plan would be condemned universally. In 
fact, nothing of the kind is intended, as a read- 
ing of Mr. Johnson’s proposals makes clear. 

Children who intend to go to college or wish 
for any other reason to take the college prepara- 
tory course will be permitted to do so. They 
will not be herded into vocational classes against 
their own and their parents’ wishes. Unless 
human nature has changed overnight it seems 
altogether probable that high-school teachers will 
continue to urge their pupils, especially the 
brighter ones among them, to go to college. 
There will be no lack of college preparatory 
schools. 

Professor Clevenger’s second statement, that 
“the high school can no longer remain simply 
a college preparatory school,” is a truism to 
every one capable of thinking realistically about 
educational problems in America. The com- 
pulsory school age has been advanced and be- 
cause of this and other reasons the high schools 
are overcrowded with tens of thousands of chil- 
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dren who ean not or will not profit from the 
traditional high school curriculum. As matters 
stand many of these children are wasting their 
own and the teachers’ time and needlessly retard- 
ing the classes in which they find themselves. 
The 
suffers accordingly. 

Less than a tenth of the children in our publie 
Nine tenths will be 


quality of college preparatory courses 


high schools go to college. 
looking for jobs when they quit school. No one 
in or out of the school system—unless it be their 
is going to require any one in either 
The children 


parents 
category to take up any vocation. 
are to be as free as ever to choose for themselves 
how they will earn their livings. But when they 
have chosen they will be enabled to prepare 
themselves in school for their subsequent careers. 
The high school will attempt to do for the boy 
who wants to be a skilled mechanic what it has 
always done and will continue to do for the boy 
who intends to go to college: namely, prepare 
him to meet the requirements he will face. 

Of course, the emphasis on the purely voea- 
tional side of education can be exaggerated, but 
there is no evidence that Mr. Johnson is likely 
to fall into this error. Of course, the primary 
duty of the public-school system is to prepare 
boys and girls for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, but there is no evidence to suggest that 
All 


will continue to be trained in English, civies, his- 


this precept has been forgotten. children 


tory. Those who are not going to college, how- 
ever, will be spared the necessity of spending a 
great many hours learning things they will never 
use. Instead these children will be given instrue- 
tion which may help them get jobs and hold 
them. 

No doubt the plan will require amendment 
from time to time, but certainly there is nothing 
in it which justifies the hysterical outburst which 
has greeted it. The plain fact, recognized by 
educators for many years, is that the traditional 
high school curriculum is in need of revision to 
meet the demands of a new day. Mr. Johnson 
has proposed a plan for accomplishing this 
end.—The Chicago Tribune. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


THE Louisiana Department of Edueation is 
planning the expansion of vocational training, 
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with five new trade schools in population cen- 
ters and 35 industrial shops for high schools 
being considered. The time probably is appro- 
priate for the extension, for some federal as- 
sistance is available and a rapidly increasing 
number of students in the high-school age group 
seek training. Since facilities for these boys 
and girls must be increased, it is well to con- 
sider meeting part of the requirements with 
vocational instruction which will promote the 
home-making sciences for girls and the use of 
the hands and a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of mechanics for boys. 

Like any change in the nature and objectives 
of education, the trend toward the trade schools 
is debate¢ vigorously. There is occasion for it 
because none can be sure what kind of instrue- 
tion for the child will serve him best as an 
adult 20 to 30 years hence. In some sections a 
general shift of the high-school group into 


_ vocational work is projected in the face of 


objections that the curriculum will reduce citi- 
zenship training and leave students unprepared 
for college matriculation. One answer to the 
latter contention is that economic conditions are 
not such that the majority of youth ean attend 
college anyway. The objections are pertinent, 
nevertheless, if we are to let a system of voca- 
tional instruction place a ceiling on education. 
But there is no reason why it should if we con- 
tinue to press for democracy in educational op- 
portunity. The economic situation might sug- 
gest the industrial or trade school for most of 
our boys so our educational system will need 
an offsetting infusion of new elasticity to make 
it possible for any who wish it to resume their 
education at any time. 

The demand for trade schools amounts to a 
confession that specialization must be open to 
students before college. But no good 
reason has been advanced why preparation for 
making a living should not begin at almost any 
age, provided we conceive academic education 
to be a lifetime occupation to be pursued as 
leisure affords. It is necessary 
merely that authorities who guide higher train- 
ing adjust their perspectives and programs to 
the new necessities. It will be their fault if 
the trade schools restrict either the incentives 
or the opportunities for higher education.— 
The Times-Picayune. 


even 


increasing 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING 


Adventuring in Education. By Paut H. Hanus 
Harvard University Press. $2.00. 1937. 


PIONEERS in good works are always admirable, 
especially when they are led to their achieve- 
ments by opportunity and growth in intelligence 
and experience. Professor Paul H. Hanus, now 
retired from Harvard University, tells of his 
early struggles to make headway, in a skeptical 
faculty, with courses in the study of education. 
President Eliot brought him to Harvard in 1891, 
and the faculty voted to allow him to give his 
courses, provided there was no guarantee that 
credit toward any degree would be allowed! 
From that unpropitious beginning, for twenty- 
nine years he served Harvard, until the blossom- 
ing out of his labors into the Graduate School 
of Edueation among the other professional 
schools of the university. 

Particularly instructive and interesting are the 
background experiences which led up to this 
achievement. Born in Prussia, he was early 
brought to America by a widowed mother, grew 
up in Wisconsin with a greatly limited oppor- 
tunity, but was able to enter and graduate from 
the University of Michigan in 1878. He began 
his teaching work in a Denver high school, in 
mathematies, and later moved to the University 
of Colorado at Boulder. His experience and 
study of schools soon revealed to him his absorb- 
ing interest in school administration, whence 
occurred, in a natural sequence of events, his 
principalship in a Denver high school and a short 
experience in Colorado State Normal School in 
the preparation of teachers. It was here that 
President Eliot found him and brought him to 
Harvard, as “Assistant Professor of the His- 
tory and the Art of Teaching.” Sympatheti- 
cally weleomed by most of the members of 


Harvard’s famous philosophy department (Pro- 
fessor Royce taught him how to build a hard-coal 
fire), he used every opportunity possible to 
educate the faculty, and, in successive steps, 
secured credit for his courses, separation from 
the department of philosophy, a separate library, 
and, in 1920, the organization of the Graduate 
School of Education. 

The years in between were punctuated with a 
number of books on aims and methods in eduea- 
tion; perhaps Professor Hanus’s greatest pro- 
fessional contributions are along the lines of 
defining the work of the superintendent of 
schools and the encouragement of democratic 
methods in school administration. In 1911-12 
he conducted, with a staff of assistants, the 
famous New York City school survey. This still 
remains one of the most formidable surveys ever 
attempted, and the published reports were for 
many years of great use to school systems every- 
where throughout the country, and a model of 
critical and constructive suggestions for the im- 
provement of education. Professor Hanus was 
for some years president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, and 
assisted in the launching of a movement which, 
beginning in 1908, has spread all over the coun- 
try. 

The book is enlivened by interesting comment 
throughout on the importance of public educa- 
tion, the methods of instruction, unnecessary 
conservatism and the cause and cure of disad- 
vantageous conditions, many of which still retard 
the progress of education and civie welfare. 

Professor Hanus’s story is a heartening chron- 
icle of upward struggles and fulfilment. It 
should be especially useful to all teachers and 
other public welfare workers, and interesting, 
too, to the layman. JMB. 


REPORTS 


EVIDENCES OF THREE TYPES OF CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN CUR- 
RICULUM REFERENCES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


THREE types of curriculum formulation in 
higher education may be profitably differentiated 


for investigation. One may be called the pattern 
type; a second, the functional type; the third, 
the psychological type. This study is an attempt 
to detect major evidences of each of these types 
in 509 curriculum investigations in higher edu- 
cation; to identify features of each type; and to 
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determine the frequency of appearance in the 
investigations reported. These investigations are 
a representative sampling of those reported in 
the last three years. 

PROCEDURE 

Each reported investigation was classified by 
the investigator as belonging primarily to one 
of the three types mentioned. No investigation 
was classified under more than one type. In 
many instances, this classification was difficult 
because of overlapping features which disclosed 
themselves as the classification proceeded. 

Before the classification began the three types 
The pattern 
type was conceived as a type in which authori- 
tative curriculum formulators, singly or in group 
conferences, decided on the curricula for given 


seemed fairly well differentiated. 


institutions. They used armchair methods, a 
priort considerations, existing examples and, 
with what logic they could command in the light. 
of their own experiences, formulated the cur- 
ricula in question. The functional type was con- 
ceived as a type in which the formulators be- 
lieved curricula should be built to function in 
They, therefore, studied 
objectives, perhaps identifying ultimate aims 


the lives of students. 


and more immediate objectives, and built ecur- 
ricula so that these aims and objectives might be 
realized in students’ lives. This seems a some- 
what superior method of curriculum formula- 
tion. The third, or what may be called the psy- 
chological type, was conceived as a type in 
which beginning curricula were provisional only, 
in which constant revision was the order of the 
day, in which students’ reactions, achievements, 
behavior were analytically scrutinized in order 
to base upon them an effective curriculum formu- 
lation. 

As the classification got under way, these 
initial differentiating factors were not so easily 
identified in the individual investigations re- 
ported. Often an would seem 
naturally classifiable under a given heading and 
suddenly indicate some features of another elas- 
sification. 


investigation 


In these cases it became the duty of 
the investigator to further define or identify 
classification features. 


There is thus some over- 
lapping which, however, is probably not objee- 
tionable. 
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DIscuSsSION OF RESULTS 


Table I gives the numbers and percentages of 
investigations under each classification in two 
unselected samples and in the total of 509. The 
classification of the two sample groups was done 
in order to get data on the reliability of the 
classifications. It was thought that if the per- 
centages classified under each heading were prae- 
tically the same in the two groups, reliability of 
the classifications would be indicated. Perhaps 
a better means of measuring reliability would 
be a comparison of an original classification with 
a repetition at a later date, or comparisons of 
classifications by different individuals. These 
were not done. 


TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF THREE YEARS OF REPORTED Cvr- 
RICULUM INVESTIGATIONS IN HIGHER EpuCa- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS INTO THREE TYPES 








Total of 


Sample of 
262 509 


Sample of 
247 





Type 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. 





Pattern .... 103 39 102 41 205 40 
Functional .. 127 49 113 46 240 47 
Psychological 32 : 

Total .... 262 100 247 100 509 100 





According to the tabulation, the percentages 


for all three classification types in the two ran- 
dom samples are quite similar thus supplying 
some objective proof of the reliability of the 
classification. In the total approximately 40 
per cent. were classified as pattern; 47 per cent. 
as functional; and 13 per cent. as psychological. 
This is interesting, for one might expect a 
greater fraction of pattern-type studies. As one 
reflects on the matter, however, the nature of 
research in the curriculum might explain the 
appearance of the emphasis upon functional 
developments. Research, being due to felt in- 
adequacies and based on a desire for improve- 
ment, would eall for a point of view above mere 
opinion or status. This advance in thought 
might well be that of a functional development 
represented by planning curricula to accomplish 
certain well-defined purposes. Probably the 
pattern type of development represents, in its 
genesis, the same kind of thinking, the real 
difference, distinguishing it from the functional, 
residing in its greater lack of clarity, or con- 
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creteness, or practical utility in the objectives 
set up. 

If these data may be accepted as dependable, 
they indicate that most of the curriculum studies 
in the last three years have emphasized func- 
tional development of curricula. Secondary 
emphasis has been upon the pattern type of 
development represented by gradual evolution, 
a priori considerations, armchair analysis, sur- 
vey investigations, various other types of status 
study, and advanced opinion based upon the 
facts made available. Considerably less em- 
phasis has been placed upon psychological devel- 
opment which involves much more detailed study 
of student reaction, student growth, student 
behavior, and the like. 

The emphasis upon functional development in 
the 509 studies does not mean that curricula in 
our institutions of higher education are now 
developed upon a functional basis—only that 
studies which were published in the last three 
years suggest that type. Many of the studies 
classified in that category actually give accounts 
of attempts to put the recommendation into 
practice—usually on an experimental basis. 
We may conelude, therefore, that there is indi- 
cated a strong trend in favor of such a plan of 
curriculum formulation. 

It is not surprising that such a large number 
of studies fall into the pattern classification. 
The historical type of mind, if we may use that 
term, would perhaps insist on this as the only 
possible method of permanent improvement— 
that curricula must be formulated by those who 
are best acquainted with historical evolution and 
the underlying forees which bring it about. The 
plan is to keep in touch with the past and with 
the present and, by the process of combining 
best past practice with the best promising pres- 
ent praetice, make suxe of slow progress toward 
a better practice. 

The psychological type of curriculum develop- 
ment reeeives some attention among the studies 
used for the analysis. It is possible that it 
doesn’t show up more prominently because the 
original list of studies expressly did not include 
testing studies unless they were made specifically 
from the viewpoint of the curriculum develop- 
ment they might involve. It is undoubtedly true 
that testing studies have a very close relation- 
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ship to the curriculum but it is doubtful that 
those who carry on testing investigations are 
primarily thinking about curriculum develop- 
ment. There has been given in recent years a 
great impetus to activity toward the solution of 
the problem of measuring instructional outcomes 
objectively and quantitatively, with validity and 
with reliability. When this is accomplished 
much better than it has yet been done, the rela- 
tionships to the development of the curriculum 
may be much more obvious. The success of any 
curriculum is distinctly dependent upon the 
capacities, interests, and attitudes of those for 
whom the curriculum has been formulated. The 
curriculum is, therefore, only a reflection of these 
personality or behavior characteristics. A cur- 
riculum which does not “tie-up” closely with the 
individuals who are being educated is certainly 
not an effective one. It is one thing to set up a 
curriculum which seems adequate and satisfac- 
tory to the one who formulates it; it is another 
thing to formulate a curriculum which actually 
functions in the minds and in the lives of those 
who are exposed to it. 

Sixty-four studies of the 509 have been classi- 
fied as emphasizing the psychological develop- 
ment of the curriculum. Thirty-eight of these 
have elements of objectivity and representative- 
ness which make them superior to the others. Of 
these thirty-eight, 20 may be classified under 
measuring the effects of certain curriculum offer- 
ings or changes; (A); 12 under curricula for 
individuals, or distinct individualization of in- 
struction (B); 3 under studies of difficulties or 
errors, or remedial instruction (C); 2 under 
studies of student opinion (D); and one under 
the use of the problem method (E). This last 
might well be included with those under (B). 
In the bibliography, each study is classified under 
one of these five categories by the letter in the 
parentheses preceding it. 

It is apparent that many studies not classified 
in this survey as curriculum studies might be 
listed under a classification of studies which mea- 
sure instructional effects. They become cur- 
riculum studies when the measured effects are 
utilized in improving curriculum practice. So 
far, probably most measuring studies are not 
being related definitely and consciously to the 
problem of curriculum change. On the contrary, 
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it is likely that they are being used to study 
student achievement with the implications that 
students are below or up to standards which have 
been established. Not often have there been con- 
scious attempts to revamp the curriculum be- 
cause of the discoveries of measured achieve- 
ment, although such effects may be gradually 
oceurring as a hidden trend. 

The concept of individualization of instruction 
represented in 12 of the 38 selected studies is 
While originally in- 
introduced be- 


an evidence of this trend. 


dividualization have been 
cause of the discovery that individuals may 


yrogress best when allowed to work at their own 
prog 


may 


particular rate of speed, the concept has un- 
doubtedly broadened to include the implication 
of curricula which are devised for and adapted 
to the individual—not only with reference to 
speed but to content as well. A curriculum 
should be integrated with an individual’s intel- 


lectual and vocational purposes, and should, in ° 


turn, be designed to integrate his entire person- 
ality. One method of applying this concept is 
the utilization of the problem method, the prob- 
lems being those which relate intimately to the 
individual himself. 

Basing a curriculum upon measured deficien- 
cies or errors, is another psychological method 
of curriculum formulation which relates itself 
both to measuring the effects and to individuali- 
izing instruction. This assumes, however, recog- 
nition of certain standards which have, at some 
previous time, been adopted. With this assump- 
tion, there may be renewed dispute on what such 
standards should be, which immediately pulls us 
back toward the conventional curricula which 
are now in practice. 

Student opinion is represented by two studies 
of what 
benefits he has received from certain curriculum 


listed. Has a student a valid idea 


practices to which he has been subjected, or of 
The answer must 
be that his judgments have some validity but the 


what may be good for him? 


degree is in question. 

What method of curriculum formulation is 
superior? Without doubt, each has its place in 
practical, present-day curriculum building. It 
is not “either, or, but both and.” The adoption 
of functional aims and objectives and “of plans 
by which these may be carried out will be ap- 
proved as a logical and acceptable method to 
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use. The decisive problem is the question of 
suitable aims and objectives upon which there 
may be unanimous or at least majority agree- 
ment. These must not be dogmatic nor saturated 
with individualistic indoctrination in a demo- 
cratic society. They must be stated in terms 
of inclusive generalizations which fit the social 
order for which they are intended. A study of 
past and recent history and trends in progress 
may help in the better selection of these aims 
and objectives. Attempts to identify and mea- 
sure desirable and undesirable educational out- 
comes will clarify thinking toward some suitable 
and attainable ends and give objective evidence 
of accomplishment. There will necessarily be a 
continuous process of curriculum development. 
Aims and objectives will be continuously revised; 
new methods developed to make accomplishment 
more certain; and new measuring instruments 
devised to measure the new and different out- 
comes expected. So long as man’s intellectual 
powers do not disintegrate and fail, so long as 
he is honest and sincere, and so long as indi- 
viduals or external forees do not interfere to 
impede the constructive activities under way— 
so long will progress be made. But perfection 
will never eventuate—that is the goal which is 
always far enough away to attract the efforts 
of the best within us. 

Are there not then certain questions or prob- 
lems which sketch out the desirable paths toward 
better curricula? The sequence might be some- 
thing like this: What are the aims and objectives 
of present-day educational curricula in the light 
of past and recent history? How well are these 
aims and objectives being accomplished? How 
well can we measure objectively the degrees of 
accomplishment? Can we not improve our 
educational measuring devices so as to measure 
all edueatoinal outcomes with validity and re- 
liability? Can we not state our aims and objec- 
tives more clearly, more definitely, and more 
acceptably? Can we not learn more about 
human beings individually and collectively so 
that curriculum objectives may function more 
desirably in individual and community life? 

With efforts directed toward the solutions of 
these problems the psychological method is really 
in operation. Until we know more about indi- 
viduals and their reactions in the physical and 
social environments in which they are placed, we 
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can not provide suitable curricula in our educa- 
tional system to produce the types of outcomes 
considered desirable. And all this merely em- 
phasizes one of the educational slogans about 


HOW GENERAL IS THE HALO-EFFECT? 

Ir is often maintained that students who have 
once made a certain grade under a certain in- 
struetor will, in most eases, obtain the same 
grade in other courses which they take with the 
same person. This has been expressed by saying 
that the average faculty member thinks of his 
enrollees as “A-students” or “C-students,” basing 
his judgment on previous experience with those 
students. If this contention be true, we are jus- 
tified in expecting a higher degree of correlation 
between grades in introductory courses and ad- 
vanced courses if the latter are taken under the 
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which we hear so much nowadays, i.e., the impor- 
tance of correlating and synthesizing knowledge. 
A. W. Hurp 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


courses taught by these six instructors differed 
widely, and hence interpretations should be made 
with due caution, Table I gives a measure of the 
extent to which faculty members tended to give 
the same grades in advanced courses which they 
gave in introductory work to students continuing 
to study under their direction. 

It is obvious that for the department as a 
whole and for each individual case, with the 
exception of instructor N, introductory grades 
predicted grades in all advanced courses and in 
those not taught by the same instructor better 
than they did advanced courses obtained under 


TABLE I 


GRADE CORRELATIONS 








Elementary course under instructor 


All instructors 





L 





.29 


All instructors 


re 









same instruetor who had been in charge of the 
student’s elementary work, than would be the 
case if they were taught by another instructor. 

Six instruetors in the department of psychol- 
ogy of the University of Kentucky had a total 
enrolment of 1,138 students in their advanced 
cowrses, all of whom had been prepared in ele- 
mentary classes taught by one of these six men 
sometime during the academic years 1930-31, 
1931-32 and 1932-33. The record of each of 
these students in advanced courses in psychology 
was compared with his grade in the elementary 
The three correlations obtained include 
those of introductory grades with all advanced 
grades in the department, with advanced grades 
in courses taught by instructors other than the 
one who had been in charge of the student’s 
introductory seetion and with advanced grades 
in courses taught by the same instructor who had 
prepared the student in an elementary course. 
Although the numbers and types af advanced 


course. 









the same person who had been in charge of the 
It appears, then, that a 


elementary section. 
measurable halo-effect was not present for five 
of the six members of this department. 

Whether this situation indicates that instrue- 
tors tended to grade their own students more 
severely or more leniently may be seen from a 
tabulation of the honor point obtained per hour 
of advanced work. Table II presents this in- 
formation for all students making “passing” 
grades in elementary psychology under one of 
the six instructors and taking advanced work in 
the department. 

It is evident from this table that students pre- 
pared in introductory sections taught by instruc- 
tors K and M were graded more severely in the 
advanced courses offered by these men than in 
those taught by others. This was true also of 
N’s introductory students, though only to a slight 
extent. However, students prepared in sections 
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TABLE II 
Honor Points PER Hour oF ADVANCED WorRK 


Elementary course under instructor 








All instructors 





Advanced course under - 
4 


M N O 





All students 


Same instructor 
All other instructors 
All instructors 


Same instructor 
All other instructors 
All instructors 


B-Students in elementary 


Same instructor 
All other instructors 
All instructors 


1.43 
2.00 
1.88 


C—Students in elementary 


2.40 
1.18 


1.27 


76 
41 


.06 


Same instructor 
All other instructors 
All instructors 


1.30 
1.53 
1.49 


D-Students in elementary 


Same instructor 
All other instructors 
All instructors 


1.00 
33 
40 





taught by L, O and P were graded more leniently 
in advanced work taken under these instructors 
than they were in courses taught by other men. 
The group as a whole showed a negligible ten- 
dency to grade higher students who had been 
prepared in the advanced instructors’ own intro- 
ductory sections. 

Specifically, three instructors gave their 
former A-students higher grades than did their 
colleagues, but the group as a whole tended to 
rate them lower; four instructors rated their 
former B-students lower, as did the group as a 
whole; four rated their former C-students 
higher, as did the department as a whole; while 
of the three instructors who had D-students of 
their own in advanced courses, two rated them 
higher than did their colleagues, though the 
group as a whole rated them lower. 


It appears to be true of this department that 


there was no general tendency to give higher 
ww 


grades to advanced students prepared in the 
instructors’ own introductory sections and that, 
on the whole, the instructors’ experience with a 
student in an elementary section did not in- 
fluence their judgment of that student’s perform- 
ance in advanced courses. In five of the six 
cases, involving 85.41 per cent. of all students, 
there was less agreement between introductory 
grades and advanced grades when the latter were 
obtained under the same instructor who had been 


in charge of the elementary section than was the 
case when they were obtained under other 
instructors. 

This study, then, uncovered no evidence to 
substantiate the hypothesis that the halo-effect is 
generally present. 

HENRY BEAUMONT 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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